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Editorial. 


HE self-appointed leaders of the ancient world 
looked upon all mankind outside of their own 
little enclosures as unworthy outcasts. There 
might be strong nations and mighty men of valor 
in that outside world, their arrows were sharp, 

their bows were bent, their horses’ hoofs were like flint, 
but nevertheless they were outside the pale of the divine 
favor. With supreme disdain they exclaimed, “Why do 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?”’ 
That attitude of the self-appointed favorites of the Al- 
mighty Lord of lords has been maintained until this day— 
or rather until a day now a year in the past. It might 
now be the part of the heathen world to look on with ex- 
ultation, and exclaim, Why do these Christians rage, and 
the people of Europe imagine a vain thing? We. must 
admire the high-minded reserve of the Orientals who 
abstain now from flinging back the taunts and jeers which 
have been so freely bestowed on “inferior nations’’ and 
“pagan religions.” 
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IsLAM in the case of some of its modern representa- 
tives strikes a new note, and endeavors to prove that 
it and not Christianity is the friend and protector of 
womanhood, and that the ideal of womanly character is 
a nobler thing in the world of Islam than it is in the 
Church of Christ. The case of Adam and Eve is cited 
to show how in Hebrew and Christian tradition woman is 
represented as the betrayer of the human race. But 
does not Islam accept the records of the Old Testament 
as authentic and credible? ‘The argument pro and con is 
of little value, but it is a happy sign of the times when 
Mahometans begin to claim precedence as the pro- 
tectors of womanhood, and the standard-bearers of a 
nobler ideal of feminine character and conduct. A 
better thought of woman means a corresponding uplift 
for masculine character and conduct. 
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LABOR unions properly organized and wisely conducted 
are admirable and desirable. They furnish means of ex- 
pression for that minority of men and women who in 
the United States work in factories, mines, and other 
places where many are congregated to work for wages. 
They also furnish an organ to represent the many me- 
chanics and artisans who are scattered throughout the 
community, and often provide much needed protection to 
those who single-handed cannot resist the oppressor, of 
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whom it is true now, as it was in the days of old, that on 
his side there is power. But the labor union loses its right 
to be, the moment it adopts the methods and shows 
the arrogant spirit of the “‘oppressor.” The union has 
no right to inflict injury on the employer of labor, or to 
punish non-union men and women who choose to make 
terms with those for whom they work. On the whole, the 
unions are adopting safe and sane methods of administra- 
tion. ‘The excesses and irrational methods are commonly 
due to the irresponsible members who have nothing to 
lose, and who enjoy a “rumpus.” 


oF 


WHILE the movement for the adjustment of ministers’ 
salaries to the necessities of their position merits the 
confidence and aid of all who support churches, there are 
not a few ministers who themselves would be glad to 
have no salaries at all which depend upon their hearers 
to furnish. A preacher may not yield in the least to 
the pressure upon his opinions by those who help pay 
him, but it is no aid to him to feel that pressure. An 
elective judiciary is generally inferior to an appointed 
judiciary, because it is impossible that many men should 
rise above the subtle influence, and sometimes the gross 
influence, of their constituency. The fact that men before 
a court may prevent the re-election of a judge is a menace 
to the purity of the bench. ‘To remind a judge that they 
help pay him would subject men to the penalties of 
contempt, but not a few men bear it in mind. Pew 
taxes and rents and subscription dues when they are 
brought to the attention of a minister are not edifying. 
They make him wish that the times allowed the simple 
method of Jesus, who said to his followers, ““Get you no 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses.” 
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WirH the return of congregations to the pews, preachers 
to their pulpits, and choirs to the choir seats, most of 
the old problems return also. ‘There is the vexed ques- 
tion among choristers, ‘Shall sacred words be sung to 
well-known secular music?’’ The temptation, if tempta- 
tion it is, becomes very great, to use some sacred setting 
of words about hope and heaven and Eternal Good- 
ness to a particularly graceful barcarole, or sentimental 
love-ditty; - but this temptation should be resisted, 
and hyphenated music like that should be banished. 
When once the charming song “Robin Adair’’—words 
and music—has gone forth into the world, its unity must 
be respected. Not that any music is essentially sacred or 
secular,—it is not; but when frequent repetition has 
bound closely a musical composition to a set of words, 
the presentation of one instantly calls up the other, by 
an irrefragable law of psychology. ‘There, for example, 
is Mascagni’s superb Intermezzo. If ever there was an 
inspired strain of lofty melody, that is one, equal to 
the noblest arias in the Messiah and the Elijah; but, 
alas! this splendid melody has been, in the language 
of Scripture, “unequally yoked together with an un- 
believer,’’ and the tie cannot easily be broken, not even 
by the best-intentioned choirmaster that ever con- 
ducted an insubordinate rehearsal on a stormy Saturday 
night in January. ‘3 


THERE is a weak spot in the joy which we receive 
from that wonderful instrument the phonograph, or 
gramophone; and thete is a possible remedy for that 
defect. Everybody knows the defect. You purchase the 
instrument; then you purchase a supply of records, disks, 
whose cost has not been clearly impressed upon you 
by the selling-agent; next you play over the records 
once,—ten times. ‘‘How beautiful!’’ ‘Twenty times, 
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and you say, with Simeon of old, “It is enough.” After 
fifty times you exclaim after Voltaire, ‘‘Let me never 
hear that thing again!’’ ‘Then the instrument stands 
neglected. Presently new records are purchased, and 
the same sequence of diminishing returns goes its round. 
Now why not remedy this weariness of repetition by 
establishing a Record Exchange? Why cannot some 
clever man advertise for—not “second-hand” records, 
because the motor-car people have taught us a better 
way; why cannot he advertise for ‘“‘used records,” and 
advertise them also as for sale? He could reject badly 
worn disks after a brief test, and attach new prices to 
disks not badly worn, but merely become uninteresting. 
A drop in price of ten or twenty per cent. would bring 
within range of moderately filled purses a vast number 
of compositions never heard and long desired. 


ws 


Ir takes trial for nations as men to show what they 
are made of. ‘The revelation of the true France to the 
world and to herself is the surprise of the time. All 
witnesses coincide in testifying to the nobility of spirit 
which the French people have been showing. ‘I chal- 
lenge any nation in the world to present a more peaceful, 
smiling aspect than does rural France to-day. ‘There 
are no wailing wives, mothers, or sisters, and, mind you, 
they have good cause to be. There is no ‘mafeking’ at 
the announcement of a victory; there is no breakdown 
at farewell. The self-control and perseverance of the 
French people is a thing marvellous to behold. It is a 
new nation, a new people, which the world does not know 
and has not yet acknowledged.” ‘This tribute of a cor- 
respondent, compared with the accepted notion of the 
Frenchman as an excitable, vivacious person who easily 
goes to pieces and lacks moral fibre, is most enlightening. 
Out of the wrecks of the time it is good to recover some- 
thing of hope and faith for human nature. 
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Fellow-Faith. 


One of our Southern ministers tells of a man who 
desired to join his church, but who gave as an apparently 
insurmountable objection his unbelief in God. ‘There 
are in this country millions of your fellow-men. Do 
you believe in them?’’ asked the minister. On receiving 
an affirmative answer, he said, ‘If you believe in man, 
you must believe in God; and I shall be glad to receive 
you into my church.” 

It is a fact not seldom forgotten that faith is not only 
vertical, it is also horizontal. One way to God lies 
along the highway of the human. To know God one 
may wisely study mankind. ‘To love God one must love 
his fellow-men. To have faith in God one must have 
faith in his fellows, as those who represent the highest 
product of creation. One may as easily separate the 
sunshine from the air as faith in man from faith in God. 

Faith in man may be regarded as a series of widening 
circles. First there is family-faith. It is the confidence 
of a man in those who are bound to him by tribal ties of 
birth. It is the faith of child in parent, sister in brother, 
father inson. Foundation it is of all human society. All 
the social structure is based upon it. It is natural, wise, 
beneficent, fundamental. Abolish family-faith and per- 
dition would be here instead of beyond or-below. With 
it, peace, security, permanence. Without it, chaos and a 
curse. 

The larger circle is friend-faith. It is the confidence 
of friend in friend, of loved in loving. It is the faith that 
springs spontaneously from unity of aim, affinity of 
natures, fit-togetherness of lives. Fine faith itis. With- 
out it the world would be a wilderness. And if still a 


wilderness, friend-faith serves to broaden out the family 
oasis amid the arid sands of greed and suspicion, and to 
cause new oases to green and blossom around new well- 
springs of friend-affection. Fine faith it is. 

But there is still a finer faith. It is higher than these 
others,—higher and nobler and harder. It is fellow- 
faith. Highest faith it is of all these. It is not limited 
by chance-drawn circles of birth or friendship. It is 
not exclusive or selfish. It is the faith of man in men, 
not because they were rocked in the same cradle or 
bear the same name, not because they have kindred 
aims and vocations, but because they are men. It is not 
the faith in a kind man, but faith in mankind. 

Broadest of all is this fine faith. It is not exclusive, 
sectional, partial. It is the faith of a human being in 
humanity, of a fellow in his fellows, of a man in men. 
Is not this broadest and best of all? It is based upon 
common humanness. It brushes aside differences and 
rests upon the unities of life. It touches the common 
core. It is not deceived by the superficial. It is not 
destroyed by the selfish. No cataclysm of human 
strife can shake it. It gets down to the bottom of 
things, and knows that every man is human and every 
human is manly. 

In fellow-faith one fact shines clear,—the fact of 
humanity. All else is unimportant. Whatever else a 
man is, he is at least a man. As such, he is worthy of 
our faith. He may not be good in his character. He 
may not be helpful in his actions. He may not be com- 
panionable in the least, socially. He may be uncouth, 
rascally, repugnant. But he isa man. ‘That is enough. 
In this inclusive circle no man is left out. Humanity 
is the same at the centre and the heart, and fellow-faith 
is of the centre and the heart. 

Religion has no higher challenge than meets us here. 
Can you perceive the highest qualities in the lowest man? 
Can you have faith in the existence of the divine in the 
depraved, and know that from its slime may rise the 
lily of purity? Do you have faith to believe that every 
man, however distant and alien he may be in all that 
constitutes the affinities of life, is worthy of your respect 
and love? Can you in the midst of humanity’s hate- 
fulness and strife still have faith in the human heart, 
upon whatever side of a trench it may beat or be stilled? 
If you can, you have risen to the highest. 

This is the faith that liberal religion is able to give 
to-day. ‘To give it constitutes its chief task and privi- 
lege. In these days racial differences are emphasized as 
seldom before. All continents feel the divisive influences. 
Hate and unfaith spring easily to the front of human 
thought. Confidence in man never confronted such 
huge obstacles. The pathway of human faith is littered 
with the broken phrases of creedal affirmation. But 
the advance is not blocked. ‘The reality abides. The 
fundamental fact of love remains. To know it is wisdom. 
To feel it is religion. To declare it is our greatest task. 

We may well remember Charles Ferguson’s words, 
“The quintessence of the modern spirit is faith in the 
incarnation.”’ Not alone do all look back through the 
haze of dead centuries to one who made manifest the 
divine. And many of those still loyal to the backward 
look apparently do not see any clear vision in the murk 
of to-day. But the incarnation is here—everywhere. 
The spirit of the Most High moves in every man. Every 


life is a leaf of the revelation of God. ‘To forget it is to 


enact the tragedy of unfaith. ; 

In this may be found our particular contribution to 
religious, civic, and national life. Democracy and 
divinity are strangely allied. When Divinity touched 


_ but one high human peak, leaving the rest in valley- 


shadow, the power of the few lingered, and the many 
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lacked liberty. The Divinity in every man was the 
thought that dynamized democracy and overthrew all 
the tyrannies of the past. And democracy shall become 
real only when every citizen shall perceive the nobility 
of his own nature, and shall know that what he is all 
others are as well. Then shall come the fellow-faith 
whose power shall transform the world. 


How Free Ought Free Speech to Be? 


One of our boasted “inalienable rights’’ in this liberty- 
loving land is the right to free speech. We utter a sharp 
protest whenever that right is questioned. Such a pro- 
test is almost a religion with us, and we think we uphold 
freedom of speech without reservation or exception, yet 
when persons by their inflammatory appeals seem likely 
to overthrow a city’s law and order, we pause and 
wonder if there should not be a limit set to the dangerous 
exercise of the right of free speech. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, a few 
months ago, erased from their faculty list the name of 
Dr. Scott Fearing, an assistant professor of political 
economy; he was the only member of the board not re- 
appointed. When we note the subject which he taught, 
we surmise at once the cause of his dismissal; whether 
justly or unjustly, this man was not allowed the “‘inalien- 
able right”’ of free speech. 

In Germany, quite as we should expect, less freedom of , 
speech is allowed than in this country, and the Kaiser’s 
personal record discloses several instances where unre- 
strained language has been peremptorily verboten by his 
royal command. In our own land, during these days of 
warfare, if we ask some member of the regular United 
States Army his opinion on our national policy we re- 
ceive no answer, for he is pledged to support the govern- 
ment, of which he is a part. So soonas William Jennings 
Bryan had resigned from the Cabinet he was free to ex- 
press his political views, which expression had not been 
allowable while he held office. As to newspapers, it is 
notorious that they have not all the freedom they desire, 
either in their expression of editorial opinion or even in 
their news field; advertisers put on restrictions, and the 
counting-room determines the contents of more columns 
than is commonly supposed. 

Freedom of speech! There is much less of it than 
most people realize, yet some of the restraints put upon 
it are commendable and needful. Even the extremest 
advocate of it would modify his opinions if confronted by 
a glib persuasive demagogue in the public square, who 
was inciting, with good prospect of success, his ignorant 
fellow-creatures to arson and murder. Certainly in a civ- 
ilized community there must be some restrictions upon 
free speech. Alexander Selkirk, on his rocky islet, might 
have clamored and incited as wildly as he chose and no 
gag-law would have awaited him; he was in a privileged 
class of one. A little reflection brings the candid man 
to see'that some bounds must be set to the activity of the 
human tongue. As yet such bounds are rather indeter- 
minate, no surveyor’s chain has been run around them. 
We dislike to restrict at all,—our democratic instincts 
are against such repression,—but it happens that an entire 
community, scandalized or terrified, will break out in pro- 
test against some fanatical firebrand who seems likely to 
start a perilous conflagration. 

When we examine the resemblance of this freedom of 
speech to other individual acts in a community, we per- 
ceive that restraint of the tongue is only one of many 
restraints which the community puts upon its various 
members. For example, a man, in town or city, is not 
allowed to build a fire in close proximity to inflammable 
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structures; then why should he be allowed to kindle the 
inflammable passions of men? He is not permitted 
to flush the refuse-pipes of his dwelling into the gutters of 
the street; then why should he be permitted to pour a 
torrent of odious vituperation and noxious threatening 
upon the public mind, thus endangering the health of the 
community? The wild ass of the desert may disport 
himself as he likes, so long as he remains in the desert; 
but any animal who becomes a part of a herd must re- 
strain his acts and make them conform to the wishes and 
welfare of the group which he joins. The same rule holds 
with human beings; and men must also restrain, as other 
animals need not, the activity of that unruly member the 
tongue, for human speech is the putting forth of muscular 
and presumably mental activity. It can help or harm, it 
can move listeners to good or evil, and it therefore needs 
restraint or censorship. Our majority rule may be imper- 
fect, but it is the best guide we have at present. 

This problem of free speech comes home to the preacher, 
especially to that kind of preacher who believes him- 
self fitted to discuss and direct public measures, and to 
denounce all forms of error and injustice, political and 
social as well as personal and individual; and, although 
some pulpit orators are led at times by their zeal into 
a directness and violence of denunciation which borders 
on illegality, there is a general conviction among people 
that the pulpit should be given a comparatively free rein 
in its attacks on intrenched vice and barricaded despo- 
tism. Surely that would be a visionless day when the 
condemning prophets were killed or banished, but many a 
man who thinks himself to be an Elijah or a Jeremiah is 
only a common scold, raising persistently the voice of his 
own personal splenetic complaint. There is often a con- 
siderable measure of egotism in the self-assumed censor- 
ship of some men. 

In New York, where nearly every possible reform- 
project gets a trial, they have a League of Free Speech. 
That promises well for “the party of the first part,’’ as 
many contracts read; but how about “the party of the 
second part’? Every speaker implies a listener, often 
a helpless listener, unprotected by any league. ‘The 
chief remedy and hope for this pathetic situation, in pri- 
vate life, is that the two “parties” are interchangeable, 
and the mute listener often is watchfully waiting for 
his opportunity to become the speaker. Let us try to 
share and share alike in the burdens as well as the 
privileges of private conversation, and in the exercise and 
also the restraint of public utterance. B. G. 


Current Topics. 


NEw activities for the welding together of American 
citizenship have been inaugurated this autumn by 
prominent men, with a country-wide programme. In 
view of the publicity that has been given since the war 
began to the element of “hyphenation”’ in the attitude 
of some of the adopted citizens of the country, both the 
immigration authorities and various philanthropists 
and leaders in the national life have undertaken com- 
prehensive work to impress upon new citizens the solem- 
nity of their obligations as well as the value of their 
privileges, by a campaign of education, an incident of 
which was the holding of a reception for first voters 
under the auspices of the University of the City of New 
York. ‘‘The American Society—a Federation for Na- 
tional Unity”’ is the title of an organization which came 
into being in New York last week. The purpose of this 
body is ‘‘to aid in upholding the fundamental institu- 
tions of the United States and in fostering American 
ideals and loyalty to our common American destiny, 
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and to that end to foster patriotism and inculcate in all 
the people a spirit of single-minded allegiance to our 
country and our flag.”’ 

ot 


Fast upon the attempt to settle the Mexican con- 
troversy by the recognition of Gen. Carranza as the con- 
stitutional ruler of Mexico, the United States at the 
beginning of the week was confronted with a new crisis 
in its relations with the neighboring republic. The 
new situation developed out of the determination of 
Villa, Carranza’s chief rival, to try conclusions with the 
Constitutionalist leader in a battle at Agua Prieta, very 
near the town of Douglas, in Arizona. As soon as Villa’s 
purposes became apparent, measures were taken by 
the War Department at Washington to prevent any in- 
fringement upon American territory by either belliger- 
ent. Villa especially was warned that accidental dropping 
of projectiles upon American soil would be regarded as a 
violation of America’s neutrality, and that such a situa- 
tion would be met with appropriate military measures 
by the United States. On the other hand, Villa made 
no secret of his purpose to avail himself of every military 
opportunity, whatever might be the effect of such action 
upon the American side of the boundary. 
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THe fall of the Viviani Cabinet in France was a 
feature of the political developments of the week in the 
world struggle. Premier Viviani was succeeded by 
Aristide Briand and a coalition Cabinet, similar to that 
which was organized in Great Britain several months 
ago. In behalf of the new group of men who are direct- 
ing the destinies of France, it is pointed out that they 
represent all parties, and that the new government 
by that reason is stronger than the one which preceded 
it. The Cabinet crisis came soon after the resignation of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who had been subjected 
to hostile criticism for what some Frenchmen regard as 
the failure of French diplomacy in the Balkans, indicated 
by the alignment of Bulgaria with the Central Powers. 
Any suspicion that the fall of the ministry in power 
at the beginning of the war foreshadowed a modification 
of the determination of France to continue the struggle 
was dissipated by the announcement in Paris that M. 
Briand and his colleagues would prosecute with even 
greater energy than their predecessors the purpose to 
drive the invaders out of French territory. 
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In the mean while, the Austro-German armies con- 
tinued with undiminished energy, and with some evident 
acceleration, their operations against Serbia, of which 
the purpose is to cut a way of communication with 
Constantinople through Bulgaria. The Bulgarian forces, 
operating in the northeastern corner of Serbia, along the 
Danube, effected last week a junction with the German 
invaders who had crossed the same river at the Hungarian 
town of Orsova. By this achievement the Austro-Ger- 
mans established an indirect connection with the threat- 
ened ‘Turkish capital by way of the Danube and the 
Bulgarian railway which taps that river. This route, 
however, is not the main line of prospective connection 
with Constantinople. Consequently, the Germans are 
continuing their attacks upon the Serbian army, rein- 
forced by French and British forces and munitions, along 
the valley of the Morava, which is traversed by the 
direct railroad into Thrace. In the mean while, the Bul- 
garians, having taken Pirot, a fortified place near the 


Bulgarian frontier, were pressing their advance upon ~ 
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Nish, the abandoned capital of Serbia, to seize the southern 


_ half of the Oriental Railway, the main route to Turkey. 
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‘THERE were evidences of increased anxiety in the 
capitals of the Great Powers, at the beginning of the week, 
concerning the attitude of Greece and Roumania toward 
the belligerents. The Greek Government, in a semi-official 
statement, denied the reports that Greece was about 
to withdraw from the Allies her permission, previously 
accorded, to cross her territory with troops and supplies 
for the Serbians by way of Salonica. It was evident, how- 
ever, that Greece would be obliged by the force of events 
to declare her allegiance to one or the other of the warring 
camps before long. The necessity of such a choice with- 
out much further delay was emphasized by the commer- 
cial condition of the country, which is suffering for the 
want of food supplies. After some negotiations with 
Bulgaria, it was announced last Monday that the Greek 
Government had succeeded in obtaining at Sofia the con- 
sent of the Bulgarian Government for the exportation 
of a certain amount of grain to Greece. This agreement 
was regarded as conveying the suggestion of a possible 
common line of action in other phases of the situation. 
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In Roumania a similar condition of uncertainty pre- 
vails, despite the best endeavors of diplomacy on either 
side of the great conflict, to induce Roumania to inter- 
vene in the world war. The specific request which the 
Allies have advanced at Bucharest is a plea for permis- 
sion to Russia to transport an army across Roumanian 
territory for an attack upon Bulgaria. ‘This permission 
has been withheld up to date, despite repeated rumors 
to the effect that King Ferdinand’s Government had 
assented to the plans of the Russian general staff. Rou- 
mania, like Greece, cannot long continue to maintain its 
neutrality, owing to the pressure which is being exerted 
upon it by world powers as well as because of the in- 
creasing impatience of the Roumanian people with the 
present non-committal attitude of their Government, 
while issues of the gravest import to the future of the 
country are being solved by other nations. 


Brevities. 


The Continent defines theology as the pure milk of the 
word made into cheese. 


Whatever happens in Europe, for a long time to come 
there will be no danger of that excess of wealth and 
prosperity which makes for extravagance and idleness 
among the people. 


” 


“There is no inspiration in songs of hate,’’ says Zion’s 
Herald, giving the saying a wider application than that 
suggested by Lissauer or other intense hymnists. The 
subjective effects of hatred are sufficient proof of the 
truth in the words. 


““Kconomy”’ has become a word of unusual interest in 
the last year, though naturally to a less extent in the 
United States than in Europe. Our training has not 
fitted us to appreciate its dignity and cultural worth 


‘in both theory and practice. 
_ The gambling habit in Australia flourishes with all 


the prestige that comes from respectability and general 


interest. Raffles and lotteries to raise hospital funds 


are very effective, and they receive the co-operation of 


people who promote them as a patriotic duty. 
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“There is only one thing that can make one rise above 
these surroundings,’’ wrote a young British officer after 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, “faith that the spirit goes 
to a higher life, and though I’m afraid my religion 
has been, and still is, patchy, this thought has kept me 
perfectly calm and steady.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
J. Keir Hardie. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I read your article on Keir Hardie in your paper of 
September 30 with deep mental pain. I felt every sen- 
tence of it as a stab to the soul of a supremely good man. 
The article is really calumnious. Hardie was essentially 
simple-minded (aefauld), thoroughly sincere, and of 
fine uncorrupted integrity. He sanctified himself for 
the sake of the working-class to which he belonged: 
dressed and dwelt as a workman; lived, wrought, suffered, 
and died for his brethren. I was with him in one of his 
early agitations when Ayrshire colliers were denied good 
air to work in and good houses to live in, and proved his 
unselfishness and piety. He was a truly religious man. 
Burns is not worthy to be named in the same breath. 
The Cockney was always showy, a tuft-hunter, and proved 
infidel to democracy. Hardie carried the Red Flag as a 
consecrated symbol till the day of his death. 

On the day of his burial thousands wept for him as a 
redeemer, and at the memorial meeting six thousand 
crushed in to pay due respect to the noblest leader Scots 
workers ever had. I had intimate knowledge of him for 
twenty-five years. Your writer did not know the man 
and has utterly misjudged him. 


ALEX. WEBSTER. 
Cults, ABERDEEN. 


Dr. Jefferson’s Resolution. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish to draw attention to the very strong and earnest 
statements prepared by Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of 
Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New York City, and presented to 
the National Council of Congregational Churches. ‘This 
Jefferson resolution should in my opinion be used as a 
model and ratified by all the Christian churches, Jewish 
synagogues, and leaders of moral sentiment in the United 
States. It is such resolutions as this that should, I think, 
have received the endorsement of the great Conference of 
Unitarians at San Francisco. Meanwhile the resolution 
presented by Rev. John Haynes Holmes should be ear- 
nestly considered by all Unitarian churches and people, and 
lead toward a stronger anti-militaristic position on the 
part of all liberal religionists. If any body of churches in 
this country should stand firmly and in overwhelming 
majority against the movement to imitate the Old World 
in that devotion to “‘preparedness”’ which has helped to 
set the house of our civilization on fire, it is the church of 
Channing. 

The Jefferson resolution follows :— 


WHEREAS, the great war now desolating Europe has laid bare 
the fallacies which lie at the basis of the policy of armed peace 
and has demonstrated the futility of gigantic armaments as the 
guarantee of international security and justice; and 

WHEREAS, various forces are at present working mightily to sweep 
the American republic into the same course of Governmental action 
which has brought upon Europe immeasurable disaster,—therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that we, the representatives of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States, in National Council assembled, view 
with painful solicitude the organized and desperate efforts to 
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stampede the nation at this time with wild and extravagant expen- 
ditures for ships and guns, and place upon record now our earnest 
objection to the committing of our nation just now to a policy of 
so-called preparedness for which Europe is now paying an appalling 
rice. 
: We appeal to the President of the United States and to the 
members of Congress, soon to assemble, to see to it that the enor- 
mous sums already appropriated for army and navy shall be more 
efficiently expended, and to bend the entire energy of our Govern- 
ment at this crisis in human history, not to the elaboration of the 
enginery of destruction, but to the working out in co-operation with 
other Governments of a plan of international organization which 
shall render the recurrence of the present world tragedy impossible. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Che General Cnitarian Conference. 


The Service of Theological Thought to the Religious Life. 


GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON, PH.D. 


I. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition is mainly 
a display of the triumphs of physical science as applied 
in the industrial arts. ‘The representatives of these arts 
enjoy the advantage of being able to exhibit their pro- 
ductions in visible and tangible form. ‘The painters 
and musicians, too, like architects and engineers, know 
how to make their skill evident to the senses. Progress 
has also been made in the comprehension of that which 
is not physical, but philosophy and theology and the 
sciences which deal with social, moral, and religious values 
are peculiar in that they can exhibit what they have 
accomplished only in talk, in essays and addresses, in con- 
ferences of those who have these high interests at heart. 

It is my privilege to attempt to show that, although 
the achievements of religious thought make their appeal 
not to the senses, but only to intelligence and insight, 
theology has an exhibit to bring to the great Exposition 
which it presents with modesty and courage. Many 
will be surprised at this, for they have come to regard 
theology as a pseudo-science that is moribund if not dead, 
and in one sense they are right. ‘Theology, so far as it 
signifies ancient doctrines now hardly intelligible but 
believed upon compulsion, is falling into deserved dis- 
credit; but as the reflective interpretation of the religious 
life, as the religious life coming to self-consciousness 
and understanding itself, theology is really an infant 
science, which has some great achievements to its credit 
and is evidently destined to render services of the highest 
value to our race. 

In the life of the individual and the race there are two 
stages or phases, the instinctive or spontaneous and the 
reflective or rational. Though the one passes almost 
imperceptibly into the other, they are nevertheless dis- 
tinct. The transition between them, the transition 
from childhood to manhood, is ordinarily so gradual 
that we do not appreciate its revolutionary nature until 
the change has been completed. We then look back and 
say, ‘‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a 
child, I thought as a child: now that Iam become a man, 
I have put away childish things.” Life has passed be- 
yond the stage of instinct and obedience to authority 
and has become self-directed and free. The character- 
istics of childhood are not, however, entirely lost, for life 
retains much of its original spontaneity even when it is 
influenced and in part guided by reflection. As mature 
men and women we continue to live by instinct and 
habit, by custom and tradition; still, in all the more 
important matters and difficult crises our actions are 
determined by dominant principles to which we have 
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definitely committed ourselves and by ideals of perfec- 
tion which we reverence and love. 

To this turning-point in the history of life every 
normal man and woman, every nation whose development 
is not arrested, must eventually come. The beautiful 
thoughtlessness ef childhood is succeeded by the period 
of self-consciousness, criticism, and reflection. Life grows 
thoughtful. Indeed, it must do so if its development is to 
continue, for the time comes when nature can no longer 
raise us by pushing, when impulse and instinct are insuffi- 
cient, when, if we are to go higher, we must climb. After - 
this, the creative process needs our intelligent co-operation. 
The forces from behind can carry us no further, and evo- 
lution must be directed by ideals toward which we con- 
sciously strive. 

In civilized countries ascending human life is reaching 
this stage; that is, it is becoming clearly conscious of 
its tendency and its goal. Men are daring to be co- 
creators with God. With the means that science places 
in their hands they are beginning to rebuild their fruits 
and grains, to remake the domestic animals, and to 
recombine after new formule the unit characters of 
which all living things seem to be composed. ‘They are 
discovering that nature is not rigid but plastic, and 
that human institutions and human life are still in the 
making. Men of science are writing books with signifi- 
cant titles, such as ‘‘The Social Direction of Human 
Evolution,” and, as biology advances, eugenics, which 
is an extension of philanthropy to future generations 
and which is the scientific effort to realize the Master’s 
ideal of the more abundant life, will come into the front 
rank of human interests. 

It is, then, the nature of advancing human life, in all 
its aspects, to grow thoughtful. In the course of its 
development a time arrives when it feels the need of under- 
standing what it has achieved, what it is doing, and of being 
clear as to its tendency and purpose. The result of this 
reflection upon all our deepest experiences is that they 
come to be pervaded by intelligence, but their nature is 
not otherwise changed. Parental love, for example, is 
still love when it has become intelligent. Moreover, 
it realizes that it must grow thoughtful if it is not to 
miss its goal, which is not mere indulgence and fondling, 
but the normal development, the real welfare and happi- 
ness of the children. The function of intelligence is not 
to replace love, but to throw light on its pathway and to 
contribute to its success by enabling it to see clearly its 
ideal aim. 

A similar service is rendered by the intellect to all the 
fundamental emotions which collectively constitute the 
motive power of human life. This is well illustrated 
in the history of the love of beauty and the disposition 
to create beautiful things. For a long time these ten- 
dencies work unreflectively, and temples, pictures, and 
statues grow as grows the grass. But as the esthetic 
life matures, it becomes self-conscious. Men attain the 
capacity for reflection and begin to feel the need of under- 
standing their art. The philosophy of esthetics which 
thus arises is, of course, not a substitute for the artistic 
instinct or the love of beauty. What happens is that 
men wish to understand what is beautiful in objects of 
art. ‘They desire a clear comprehension of the principles 
which they have instinctively felt to be correct. But 
thought does not replace emotion. The love of beauty 
must always continue to be the motive power in all 
artistic creation. In becoming intelligent, it merely 
becomes more critical, discriminating, and sure. A 
visit to the art galleries of this Exposition reveals the 
fact that a philosophy of beauty, an explicit recognition 
of the principles implicitly followed by the great artists 
of civilization, is one of the deep needs of our time. It 
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is because we are without it that we are an esthetically 


uneducated people. Lacking the canons which it is the 
business of the philosophy of art to furnish, we have not 
the criteria which would enable us to recognize the highest 
and best when we see it. If our love of beauty were 
stronger and if it had grown thoughtful and understood 
what is beautiful in all beauty, the visitors in the art 
galleries would pass swiftly by the bizarre and monstrous 
creations of feeble and disordered minds and turn with 
delight to those which continue the tradition of all that 
is great and noble and sane in art. 

These two cases serve to illustrate the general law 
that in the development of human life the instinctive 
stage of construction is followed by the reflective stage 
of reconstruction in which the inheritances of earlier 
times are examined, criticised, improved, and adapted to 
new conditions. ‘This law applies also to political life. 
Political development is already far advanced when men 
begin to think much about it. They find themselves 
with laws and institutions which must be understood and 
reshaped if they are to continue to be of service. The 
constitutions of the Greek states, of Rome and Great 
Britain, we see to be the products of time and natural 
process. Embodied in them are the decisions of genera- 
tions of judges, the political expedients hit upon in crises 
and emergencies, the ways of life that have been found 
livable. Eventually, however, growing nations find that 
their political and social evolution cannot continue, at 
least not prosperously and peacefully, in this way, that 
they can no longer, as the English say, muddle through. 
We know that classic Greece faced this crisis and it is 
clear that she failed because political reflection was not 
equal to its task. The ideas and institutions of her 
city states were adapted to the conditions of life down 
to the fifth century, perhaps till near its close. Then 
the need for great states arose, but the constructive 
genius of the Greek people could not meet it, either by 
imperialism or federalism, and what Athens and Macedon 
failed to accomplish was achieved by Rome. 

Now, once more, the world stands at a turning-point 
in its history. The events of the past year have brought 
home to us the necessity for some kind of international 
political régime. All our hopes of peace and happiness 
depend upon the success of political philosophy, that is, 
upon our capacity to understand and adapt to the new 
needs of the new time the political ideas and institutions 
which are the spontaneous and unreflective growths of 
the past. As I have elsewhere pointed out, ‘the former 
times of social and political ignorance the God of evolu- 
tion winked at, but now that we have undertaken the 
direction of our own lives, a sound political philosophy 
has become absolutely necessary. For our safety and 
further progress, it is essential that we be able to look 
down the long lines of the world’s growth, that we under- 
stand what o’clock it now is in civilization’s great day, 
and so gain that wisdom which is knowing what to do 
next.”” Our main task is, as Lowell said, to 

‘Understand our own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfil 
Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave.” 

The process of life is irreversible, and to the law of its 
evolution the religious aspect is no exception. A re- 
ligion that unquestioningly accepts authority and com- 
plies with traditional forms is natural to children, but 
a thoughtful religion is the only religion possible for 
thoughtful men. Theology, which is simply religion 
grown thoughtful, which is the result of man’s effort 
to understand his life of aspiration and faith, is there- 
fore as indispensable as it is inevitable. ‘The widespread 
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standings. It is not perceived that no theology can be 
final, that as the spiritual life develops it will be con- 
stantly interpreted in new and more adequate ways, so 
that ancient interpretations gradually cease to be satis- 
factory and come to have only an historical interest. We 
may reject in whole or in part the theologies of former 
generations, but we cannot do without a theology of 
our own, and when we pass through the period of re- 
volt we also find that we cannot think successfully in 
isolation, that, although we must assuredly do our own 
thinking, it will be most fruitful and free from mistakes 
when it is done in the light of other men’s thoughts. 

Then there are those who are hostile to theology be- 
cause they suppose it to be an intellectual substitute 
for the spiritual life. This, however, is a mistake, and 
one which no modern theologian would make. Workers 
in this field explicitly recognize that the religious life which 
they seek to rationalize and understand must be present. 
Thinking cannot produce it. It is no part of the task of 
theology to prove the existence of God to a man without 
a religious life. It can no more do this than esthetics 
can create a love of beauty or political philosophy make 
a patriot of a man without any feelings of love and 
loyalty to his country. Its service is far different. As 
science makes rational our thoughts of the external 
world, so philosophy or reflective thought makes rational 
our experiences of love, beauty, and religion. In the 
last case, the result is theology. 

This distinction is of extraordinary importance. The- 
ology, as the rational interpretation of religious experi- 
ence, implies that experience and is impossible without it. 
No amount of Hebrew and Sanskrit, of physical science 
and history, will equip for theological study the unfortu- 
nate man without a spiritual life. He who attempts to 
be a theologian or philosopher of religion without an 
experience of spiritual verities is at best a second-hand 
thinker. Knowing his data only by report, he can never 
do more than impotently theorize about matters of which 
he is really ignorant. 

Theology, then, can help us to understand the re- 
ligious life that wells up within; it can legitimate and 
defend the heart’s instinctive faith. It also serves by 
pruning away the superstitions which grow luxuriantly 
in uncritical ages and which become a burden and a 
danger to later times. Reflective, critical thought is to 
religion what the gardener with the pruning-knife is to 
the orchard. ‘The knife is not a substitute for the trees, 
nor does reason replace trust and love. ‘The end in one 
case is better fruit, in the other a purer religion. The 
higher life which becomes possible when spiritual ex- 
perience is purified by the intellect, when religion reaches 
the theological stage, is neither feeling with no thought 
in it nor an emotionless intellectual activity. It is still 
the experience of faith and hope and love and trust, but 
it is pervaded by intelligence and deepened by insight. 
It is man’s life with God understood. What had been 
obscure and implicit in our hearts has now become clear 
and explicit to our minds. ‘The religious life is an ex- 
perience as profound and sacred as it was before. The 
difference is that it is no longer inarticulate. Indeed, 
it is always a kind of mysticism, but theological thought 
saves it from being ‘‘ mistiness, occultism or obscurantism.”’ 
It is not “‘the mysticism which goes up the via negativa 
and arrives at the dialectic consummation with empty 
hands.’”’ Religion which has undergone the purifying 
influence of reflective thought is mysticism in the same 
sense that love is. At its best it is an experience of faith, 
hope, and love, of trust and aspiration, pervaded by in- 
sight, understanding its significance and knowing what it 
means. 

The crucial question must now be faced: what is the 
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essential deliverance of the religious consciousness which 
it is the business of theology to make articulate and clear? 
The answer was given long ago. It is that we are the 
children of the perfect. Toward this perfection we 
must, in virtue of our essential nature, ceaselessly strive 
and we can never with the whole heart and mind and 
strength love anything else. There is a physical aspect 
to man’s life, and he is endowed with passions and ten- 
dencies which are survivals of past stages of development; 
but central in his nature is the longing for that perfection 
to which he is akin and for which he is made. 

This dynamic conception of the human soul as con- 
sisting of tendencies, of upward strivings, as a passionate 
quest for the morally beautiful and good, is not only in 
accord with human experience as interpreted by the 
greatest poets and prophets, but it is in entire harmony 
with the latest scientific views of nature. The deeper 
we go, the more we are compelled to think in terms of 
energy and tendency. Thus the great French physicist 
Poincaré, just before his death two years ago, described 
an atom in these words: ‘‘Each atom is like a kind of 
solar system where the negative electrons play the réle 
of planets revolving around the great positive central 
electron which takes the place of our sun. ... Besides 
these captive electrons there are others which are free 
and subject to the ordinary kinetic laws of gases. The 
second class are like the comets which circulate from one 
stellar system to another, thus establishing an inter-change 
of energy between distant systems.’ Investigation con- 
stantly alters our conceptions and much remains to be 
done before we attain to definite ideas of the structure of 
the complex atomic microcosm, but one result that thought 
has reached is likely to remain. Physical ultimates are 
thought of in terms of energy. Mass and even inertia are 
to-day regarded as functions of movement. 

Of nothing, whether atom, crystal, or living thing, 
can we say that it merely is. Observe a box of rock- 
candy. Of the mass of crystals not one is perfect. They 
are crowded together so that the development of each 
has been interfered with. Yet every one reveals the 
tendency to the perfect form which might be produced 
under ideal conditions. [The mass seems inert, but the 
inertness is not the deepest truth. The distorted and in- 
complete crystals are the results of forces which tend to 
arrange and hold fast the atoms and molecules in certain 
definite ways. So with the human world. The charac- 
ters of the best men and women are only approximations 
to the ideal. ‘Their imperfections and failures are suffi- 
ciently evident, but these defects are not the essential 
thing. What lies deepest is the tendency to the perfect, 
and it is far more accurate to say of men and women 
that they are this tendency than that they have it. 

This truth lies deep. It is hid from the superficial im- 
pressionism which loves to portray obvious faults, which 
emphasizes our distance from the ideal rather than our 
progress toward it, which sees not the deeper tendencies 
but only their failure to reach their goal. It is long be- 
fore most of us know our own hearts and realize that 
the thirst for the ideal, the quenchless longing for the 
better, is the essence of our nature. In our spiritual im- 
maturity we, like the Prodigal Son, often think that 
what we most want is wealth, fame, or luxurious living, 
but experience shows that these things fail to satisfy. 
We come at last to our deeper self, our real self, and we 
find that it seeks the highest. We perceive with astonish- 
ment that it has always loved God, or at least that it is so 
constituted that it cannot wholly love anything else, and 
we exclaim with St. Augustine, ‘‘Thou hast made us for 
thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee.” 

It is always so. The man who comes to himself goes 
to his Father. In fact, the two acts are one and the 
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same. “Trust thyself,” says Emerson, and immediately 
asks, ‘‘Who is the Trustee?” The answer is: Your 
life is deeper than you know. The best self in you is 
the best, the real self in every other man and woman. 
This all-supporting and over-arching life Emerson called 
the Over-soul. ‘The New Testament writers call it God, 
the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. 
To the Christ of the Fourth Gospel this divine companion 
is the Father. ‘The names and symbols differ, but the 
experience they refer to is the same. ‘This experience 
is the real key to the Scriptures: to have it is to find the 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
The consciousness that our best life is “continuous with 
a More”’ of the same kind, with the life of God, floods 
the soul with light and joy and power and peace. As 
Emerson says, “‘Deep melodies wander through the soul 
from the supreme wisdom.” No theorem in geometry 
or chemistry is more verifiable by whosoever will than this 
experience of “the practice of the presence of God.” 

There are many to whom this interpretation of their 
inner life is a veritable revelation. ‘They have supposed 
themselves to be unreligious, to be without God in the 
world. Yet they have a passion for justice, they hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, they are loyal to the 
highest they know. What they need is to understand 
the significance of their upward strivings. They are 
conscious of that “‘upward thrust, urging all men from 
the bad to the good, from the good to the better, and 
from the better to the better still, on and on to perfec- 
tion.”” They need the word uttered by a great inter- 
preter of life long ago: Go on in this quest of the best 
which constitutes your very life. Work out your salva- 
tion, but as you do so you miss part of the comfort and 
joy of life if you do not realize that this thirst for the 
ideal, this passion for truth and service, is the welling 
up of the divine life within you. 


Intellectual Enthusiasm and the American College. 


WILLIAM T. FOSTER, PRESIDENT OF REED COLLEGE. 


A college undergraduate, writing his ‘‘Confession”’ 
in a recent number of the Outlook, admits that he knows 
of a few students with a zeal for knowledge so intense 
that not even a college course can quench it; but every- 
thing, he says, “unites to extinguish it—the quality of the 
instruction, the lack of any demand for scholarship, and, 
above all, the alluring ease of the environment.” | 

However misleading may be the remarks of this under- . 
graduate or those of Mr. Dooley as to detail, both of | 
these amiable critics have hit upon the chief weakness 
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of the American college: our students have too much 
done for them and too little required of them. Mr. 
Dooley says that, nowadays, when a lad goes to college, 
“the prisidint takes him into a Turkish room, gives him 
a cigareet an’ says: ‘Me dear boy, what special branch . 
iv larnin’ wud ye like to have studied f’r ye be our compi- | 
tint profissors?’”’ } 

Too much thinking is done for college students by 
tutors and lecturers and writers of text-books. As long 
as boys and girls are satisfied with such pre-digested food, 
we can hardly expect them to have moral or religious 
convictions. The first need among college students is 
a quickening of intellectual enthusiasm. 

College courses should necessitate less memorizing and 
more reasoning. ‘There should be fewer lectures. You 
can lead a boy to lectures but you cannot make him think 
—at least, not often by this, the easiest of all methods of 
instruction. It is possible for a student to graduate 
from almost any college without an original idea in his 
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head. If he will give back to his professors what they 
have given him in lectures and in prescribed books, he 
may don a cap and gown and receive a degree. The 
highest grade, it is true, is reserved in some colleges for 
those who show independence of thought; but the 
“gentleman’s grade’’ is still the badge of mediocrity 
which many present as their sole passport. I have 
known students to pass courses in even mathematics 
and formal logic by memorizing selected pages, with 
only the vaguest idea of what it all meant. 

When a student has to write on any subject, his first 
idea as a rule is to look it up in a book. The college girl 
who was asked to write a description of a sunset and ap- 
plied to the librarian at once for a book on sunsets was 
following the usual method. When students undertake 
to prepare for a debate and cannot find an argument in 
the library, all put together, they usually want to change 
the. subject. Another substitute for thinking is sug- 
gested by a letter I received the other day which read: 
“Dear Sir: I have been chosen for our champion State 
debate on government ownership of railroads. Please 
send me six points on the affirmative. Thanking you 
in advance, Yours truly.” Even the thesis required of 
a candidate for the degree of doctor of philosophy, which 
is supposed to be original work, does not always reveal 
original thinking. Some of these theses are no less 
mechanical and no more valuable than the accounts a 
bank clerk winds out of his calculating-machine. In 
many colleges boys are virtually required to support 
their teams, turn up their trousers, choose their com- 
panions, and walk across the campus according to tradi- 
tion. Such courses might better be elective, but think- 
ing should be compulsory. 

From year to year I have had young graduates of a 
number of theological schools in my classes in argumenta- 
tion. They are difficult to teach because, in many cases, 
they appear to have acquired fluency of speech without 
the habit of thought. ‘They do not distinguish between 
assertion and evidence. As preachers they have become 
accustomed to assert what they please with no one 
to answer them back,—a dangerous experience for any 
one, prince or pauper, pope or prelate. They appear to 
be disciples of the author of a text-book on “Oratory,” 
for young preachers, who recommends his own method, 
as follows: ‘I went to my room, locked the door, placed 
the Bible before me on a mantel, opened it at random, and 
then on whatever passage my eye chanced to rest pro- 
ceeded to deliver a discourse of ten minutes.... At 
first I found it very difficult to speak so long right to the 
point. But then if I couldn’t talk on the subject, I 
would talk about it,—making good remarks and moral 
reflections,—being careful to keep up the flow, and say 
something to the end of the term alloted for the exercise.” 

Four hundred and thirty-seven essays on ‘‘ The Essen- 
tial Place of Religion in Education” have been submitted 
to the National Education Association in competition 
for a prize of one thousand dollars. As one of the judges, 
I have read the best of these essays, many of which were 
written by ministers and teachers. Nothing in them 
seemed to me more conspicuous than the lack of logical 
structure. Most of the writers used undefined terms 
with shifting meanings and at times with no apparent 
meaning at all. Few of the writers felt the necessity 
of proceeding from evidence to conclusion by logical 
reasoning, yet all were attempting to prove a proposi- 
tion. They were arguing, but with little regard for the 
principles of argumentation. In short, they revealed 
no power of sustained thinking. ; 

One obstacle to intellectual enthusiasm is the tradi- 
tional conservatism of colleges. New ideas disturb the 
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stays in the beaten path, teaching what he was taught 
and teaching it in the same way. Unless the college 
teacher takes resolute measures to resist the deadening 
influences of his position, his thinking is in danger of 
confinement to a small and diminishing circle. ‘This is 
the danger referred to in the saying that every occupa- 
tion has its disease; painters have painter’s colic, 
plumbers have lead-poisoning, and college professors have 
the academic mind. The non-conformist gets into 
trouble. Woodrow Wilson is safe enough as President 
of the American people, but as president of a university 
he had too many new ideas. He made men think about 
questions which they preferred to regard as settled once 
and for all by their ancestors. 

Certain professors have been refused re-election lately 
by several universities apparently because they started 
their students thinking in ways objectionable to the 
trustees. It would be well if more teachers were dis- 
missed because they fail to stimulate thinking of any 
kind. We can afford to forgive a college professor what 
we regard as the occasional error of his doctrine,— 
especially as we may be wrong,—provided he is a con- 
tagious centre of intellectual enthusiasm. It is better 
for students to think about heresies than not to think 
at all; better for them to climb new trails, and stumble 
over error if need be, than to ride forever in upholstered 
ease on the crowded highway. It is a primary duty of 
a teacher to make a student take an honest account of 
his stock of ideas, throw out the dead matter, place 
revised price-marks on what is left, and try to fill his 
empty shelves with new goods. 

The ‘“‘undergraduate” does well to complain of the 
“alluring ease of the environment,’’ for the growing 
tendency toward luxurious living is one cause of the 
wane of intellectual enthusiasm among college students. 
The New England colleges of one hundred years ago 
provided a better environment for study than they pro- 
vide for all their students to-day, and the most magnifi- 
cent of modern graduate schools has yet to show whether 
it will prove more stimulating to scholarship than the 
humblest college of a generation ago. Even the large 
universities of our frontier States have increasing num- 
bers of boys who appear to have lost the power of walk- 
ang from one college building to another. The freshman 
stretched out in a barber’s chair with one man working 
at his head, another at his feet, and a woman at his hands 
often acts as though he expected to have his mind taken 
care of in similar ways. College fraternities on the whole 
have made matters worse. Even their efforts in recent 
years to prod their delinquent members seem to be 
prompted by other than intellectual interests. The his- 
tory of fraternity houses at some colleges is a record of 
organized competition in luxury, usually maintained on bor- 
rowed money. ‘This growing emphasis upon the incidental 
comforts and amusements of college life is detrimental to 
scholarship. 

As a rule, boys who are partially self-supporting are 
the best students at college, and the worst failures are 
among the boys who have the most money. A boy who 
succeeds without the spur of necessity should be twice 
praised. Just as we find less capacity for continued 
physical labor among peoples with whom nature has 
dealt gently and lavishly, so we find less capacity for 
continued mental labor among students who have never 
felt the pressure of poverty. The difference is not one 
of native endowment: men who have accumulated fort- 
unes by their own efforts doubtless start their children 
in life with more than average ability; but they soon 
add the enervating influence of wealth. They want 
to safeguard their children against working as hard for 
an education as they worked. It sometimes seems as 
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though parents could not be soft-hearted without becom- 
ing soft-headed. They pay the toll of their children 
over the easiest roads. They dull the spur that might 
prick the sides of their intent for hard work. It would 
be well for a few colleges to see whether they could not 
raise their level of intellectual interests by requiring 
every student to be partially self-supporting, or at least 
to have supported himself one year before entering col- 
lege. 

Another obstacle to intellectual enthusiasm is the dom- 
inance of intercollegiate athletics. Out-of-door games 
should provide recreation as a preparation for study rather 
than as a substitute for study. But, intercollegiate 
athletics having won supremacy, students do not tolerate 
conflicting interests. Their own publications, the country 
over, if distribution of space is a criterion, indicate that 
they regard intercollegiate athletics as more important 
than the combined offerings of art, music, literature, social 
service, politics, philosophy, and religion. ‘This excessive 
interest in athletics by proxy is antagonistic to scholarly 
ambitions and to the cultivation of habits of sustained 
thinking. Without such habits students are not likely to 
find their way to religious foundations. No great truth 
comes without lasting incentives for the pursuit of truth. 

Transient and secondary interests in thinking will 
not suffice. Many college students who think a little 
about religion find the experience overwhelming. En- 
countering doubts concerning certain beliefs which they 
had once accepted without question as essentials of 
religion, they are inclined to give up everything rather 
than make the effort necessary to achieve new relig- 
ious convictions. It is easier to have no convictions. 
Almost any course is easier for the young people of our 
time than staying with their difficulties, and bearing 
the birth-pains of new ideas, until they have builded their 
own durable bases of faith. For them a little thinking 
is a dangerous thing. They must come to feel the zest 
of the struggle—the keen joy of studying their way 
through—until they can say with Mrs. Browning, “If 
heads that think must ache, perforce, then I choose 
headaches.”’ 

When college students begin to feel the need of a larger 
faith than that of their childhood, many people com- 
plain of the intellectual unrest of our colleges. Intel- 
lectual unrest! That is the only hope for individual 
or race progress. The usual trouble with the under- 
graduate is mental repose. He appears to have con- 
sidered only the first half of Sheridan’s advice, “Now 
and then be idle: sit and think.” ‘The second part he 
overlooks. If it be true that our colleges are bringing up 
a lusty race of young pagans, as somebody has said, the 
trouble is not freedom of thinking, but too little thinking. 

If religion is to be based on authority, either spiritual 
or temporal, and summed up in fixed creeds, dogmas, and 
observances, with no problem of adaptation to man’s 
increasing knowledge of nature and power over her 
forces, then all thought must be banished that is at 
variance with the accepted authority. But such relig- 
ions are rejected by increasing numbers of men and 
women. These people appear to be the immediate 
problem of religious education. If they are to have any 
religion at all, it must be one that grows as they grow, 
enlarging its scope with their enlarging conception of the 
meaning and joy of life, growing most powerfully with 
their own passion for seeking truth and with their own 
free expressions of their love of their fellow-men in definite, 
immediate, practical acts. But such a religion can be 
acquired only by men who think, and retained only by 
men who continue to think. ‘This, above all, is the need 
of intellectual enthusiasm in schools and colleges. 

REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Take Courage. 


When you read about the trouble in the mine and in the mill, 
When you read about the lockout and the strike; 

When dishonor and dishonesty your morning papers fill 
In a way no decent citizen can like; 

Then there comes a strong temptation to have doubts about the 

nation, 

And to fear some dark disaster in the fogs; 

But take heart, my honest fellow, don’t you show a streak of yellow, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


When you read of rotten politics in city and in state, 
When you read of juggling justice on the bench; 
When ie price of food makes leaner every day the poor man’s 
plate, 
When the social muck is making quite a stench; 
Then a man may fairly wonder if there hasn’t, crime or blunder, 
Been a monkey-wrench dropped in among the cogs; 
But a state of abject terror is a most colossal error, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


For this good old ship, America, has weathered many a gale, 
She has sailed through many a thicker fog before, 
And her crew have learned the habit of not knowing how to fail, 
Howsoe’er the stormy seas around may roar; 
She is stanch and stout and roomy, and though seas and skies be 
gloomy 
Let us leave all coward croaking to the frogs, 
Let us face in manly fashion all the panic and the passion, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


—Dents A. McCarthy, in the Journal of Education. 


The Function of the British Empire. 


The British Empire and its persistence cannot be ex- 
plained unless we understand that it is a European insti- 
tution. For us it may justify itself because it is British, 
but to the other peoples of Europe the word ‘‘British”’ 
does not mean good. They see our Empire only in its re- 
lation to Europe, and they do not share our pride in our 
world-power or our conviction that we excel all other 
nations in our natural capacity for ruling. We may think 
of ourselves as the modern Rome, just as our enemies 
think of us as the modern Carthage; but as a matter of 
fact we are neither. If we were the modern Carthage, 
we should collapse at once; if we were the modern Rome, 
we should be destroyed by a coalition such as Germany 
has now provoked against herself. 

The Germans are enraged with us because we seem to 
them the most dangerous member of that coalition; 
and that is a proof that our Empire is once again per- 
forming its proper European function and justifying 
itself to Europe. For we are fighting Germany now 
because she aims at supremacy in Europe; and the 
function of the British Empire is always to oppose any 
nation which aims at that supremacy, and with her own 
peculiar power to make it impossible. That is so, not 
because we are more virtuous than any other nation, 
but because, being an island, we cannot be overpowered 
suddenly by an army organized for conquest unless 
we first lose command of the sea. We have time to pre- 
pare against any swift blow at the liberties of Europe; 
and we do so because we see that it is also, indirectly, a 
blow at our own. Napoleon, like Germany now, wished 
for peace with us while he was dealing with the Continent; 
but we would not have peace with him, because we knew 
that after he had dealt with the Continent he would 
deal with us. And so it is with Germany now. So 


long as Europe consists of independent nations, we have — 


our island advantage in our relations with them. We 
are well situated to fight any present European nation 
at sea, but we should not be well situated to fight one that 
had command of all the ports facing us. We should 


then be only a small island opposed to a large one, an — es 


island that could not support itself against one that 


a 
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could. Therefore it is plainly our interest to prevent 


_ Europe from becoming such an island by conquest; and 


it is also Europe’s interest that we should be powerful 
enough to prevent it. 

We should not have the necessary power if we had no 
possessions outside our own islands. We need great 
riches to maintain a supreme Fleet, and we could not 
have these without a world trade that only our Empire 
ensures to us. This supreme Fleet has been at one 
time or another a grievance to all the nations of Europe; 
and it would be an intolerable grievance if we ever tried 
to make ourselves a supreme Power by means of it. 
Then indeed the Germans would have a right to talk of 
our navalism as we talk of their militarism; and we should 
certainly provoke a coalition against us such as they 
have provoked against themselves. But at present the 
supremacy of our Fleet means only this—that we have 
time to bring up all the reserve forces of our Empire 
against a sudden stroke at the liberties of Europe. It 
means that if any nation chooses to forget her proper 
function as a nation and to organize herself for a war 
of conquest, she will not have all the advantages of that 
previous organization when she comes to deal with us. 
Germany hoped to crush France, not because she was a 
better nation, but because she had meant war for some 
years and chose her own moment to pick the quarrel; 
but she could not crush us so, because we are an island 
with a fleet and with all the resources of our Empire to 
be slowly realized. So she hoped to keep us out of the 
conflict until she had made Europe an island for her pur- 
poses; but she failed in that because she had already 
tried to threaten our naval supremacy and because it 
was a necessary part of her ultimate design to obtain 
European ports from which she could attack us. Bel- 
gium was necessary to her as well as the north coast of 
France, and she knew that, if once she had conquered 
these, we could not drive her away from them. But 
we know that also; and we went to war for ourselves 
as well as for Europe—but out of our proper turn, as 
the Germans thought, which is the main reason why 
they are soangry with us. For the Germans like every- 
thing to be done in due order, an order which they them- 
selves determine, and it is treachery as well as folly to 
disarrange their plans. 

It is therefore a piece of luck for us that we are fight- 
ing for Europe as well as for ourselves. It is the luck of 
the British Empire, by means of which it is once again 
able to justify its existence; and this fact has a moral 
for us which we must remember now and still more in 
the future time of victory for which we hope. ‘This 
power of ours is not made by ourselves or given to us by 
ourselves alone. We are the trustees of it for Europe 
and the world, and we have always to justify our trust. 
We were not placed upon our island by God because we 
are a superior race; the Angles and Saxons and Jutes 
were not led thither as the chosen people were led into 
the land of Canaan, or as the Germans believe they were 
divinely ordained to remain in Germany until such time 
as they were ready to impose their German virtue upon 
the world. It is geography that gave us our chance, 
and geography will turn its reserve power against any 
nation that aims at predominance, but not ourselves 
wishing to gain any predominance through the exercise 
of that power. 

People may say that the United States of Europe are 
far off; so, happily, is the predominance of any one 
world Power; and it matters very much toward which 
far-off goal we and the other great nations set out. Direc- 
tion always matters; and this great calamity has fallen 

upon the world because the Germans, with their energy 


and fanatical devotion to their country, set out in the 
at t: 
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wrong direction. The thought of world-power in the 
future, the belief that it was a necessity in the nature 
of things, poisoned their minds and perverted their 
whole policy; and it was the spectacle of the British 
Empire more than anything else that made them dream 
of world-power for themselves. So even if they are 
taught not to aim at it, some other nation will dream 
their dream and have to learn their costly lesson unless 
we make it plain that we wish our Empire not to dwarf 
Europe, but to be lost at last in the United States of 
Europe, and that meanwhile we are trustees for these 
future United States. If we can make this plain to all 
the world, we shall not have shed our blood in vain. 
We shall have won a security for ourselves stronger than 
any armies or fleets could give us, a security based on 
the consent of Europe; and, besides that great material 
gain, we shall know that the posterity of all nations will 
bless our country and our generation.—London Times. 


Unitarianism as a World Religion.* 


LEON A. HARVEY. 


In the face of what is happening it seems presumptu- 
ous, if not absurd, to speak of a world religion of any 
sort. About the only world interest of which we can 
speak to-day, it seems to me, is the world war. How 
in the face of world hatred and world strife can we speak 
of a world love and a world brotherhood? If we are to 
have a world religion at all it must start with faith in 
the brotherhood of man. But has not love failed and 
hate triumphed? Are not the battlefields of Europe the 
Waterloo of Christianity and the end of the dream of 
brotherhood which we have fondly hoped would some 
day be realized? 

If we are to consider this war as the natural outcome 
of Christianity and of civilization, then we must answer 
these questions in the affirmative and conclude that both 
have failed, and failed beyond the possibility of survival. 
For, if countries and nations are to work for centuries 
in building a civilization a part of whose very structure 
is the dynamite which will destroy it, then who can have 
the heart to build? If behind the international good- 
will which men and nations cherish century after cen- 
tury there looms the terrible spectre of international hate 
which grimly waits its time to strike, then why spend 
our time in cultivating a love for man which in the end 
will only weaken our resistance when the cataclysm 
comes? Why not face the facts and in place of the 
Christian gospel of good-will put Nietzsche’s motto, 
“Be hard!” Why not with him count Christianity ~ 
itself the enemy and not the friend of man? Certainly 
such a faith could be strictly logical if the present war 
is the outcome and not the subversion of civilization. 
Analyzed I think we shall find that the real cause of the 
war is the presence of a great fear which has kindled its 
own fires until the world conflagration has resulted. 
And fear is the natural child of malice, hatred, and ill- 
will, just as faith and trust are the children of love and 
good-will. If a man hates you, you fear him just in 
proportion as you think he has power to injure you. 
If a man loves you, you trust him and feel assured of 
his help whenever he can serve you. ‘This is just as true 
of nations as of individuals; and this terrible calamity 
has overtaken the world just because ill-will and hatred 
have been cherished by nations, though love and good- 
will have long dwelt in the hearts of the peoples of those 
nations in their thoughts of and dealings with each other. 
Politicians, diplomats, kings, and rulers have inherited 


* An address to The Alliance of the Fourth Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, May, rors. 
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from the past—from the days of barbarism and from 
the ages of almost perpetual warfare which followed 
them—the feeling that whatever helped one nation must 
be harmful to another, the feeling also that if a neigh- 
boring nation become more powerful it will use that 
power to conquer the weaker one. It has thus been the 
business of kings and diplomats and statesmen of Europe 
not only to develop the natural resources of their separate 
nations, but to keep informed as to the strength of other 
nations. ‘The spy-systems of Germany and Russia have 
been the most astounding revelations of the present war. 
Their spies have, of course, been chiefly concerned with 
the strength of armies and fortresses, and the effective- 
ness of guns and other instruments of destruction. Could 
anything be more effective in cultivating and increasing 
hatred and fear than just such a system? 

The real progress of the world has been due, not to 
men’s hatreds and fears, but to their hopes and faiths. 
The scientists and inventors have trusted nature and 
have learned her secrets. Great statesmen and reform- 
ers have believed in man, and out of such faith have 
come the democracies which in this awful time are the 
world’s great hope,—the schools, asylums, and hospitals 
which are democracy’s inevitable products. Prophets and 
teachers of religion have coupled with their faith in man 
faith in an ever-living God. Their faith has gone yet 
further than that of the scientist, who trusts in nature 
and her laws, or the reformer, who pins his faith to the 
inherent nobility of man, to the thought of a Providence 
which includes both nature and humanity. 

The true prophet thus not only cries, ‘““In Him I live 
and move and have my being,’”’ but he adds: ‘‘ The love 
and beneficence in my life is an interpretation and reve- 
lation of the God from whom I come,—His kingdom is 
within me. How, then, can I fear when a love like that 
with which I bless my child and serve my friend bends 
above my life? Verily, ‘I will not fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea,’ for ‘the everlasting arms are under- 
neath,’ and out of them I cannot fall.’’ Such is the trust 
and faith of religion at its best. Instead of cultivating 
and cherishing fear it banishes it absolutely from the 
world. 

This war, then, which is fathered by hate and mothered 
by fear, is not the product of civilization or religion, but 
the negation of both. ‘The cure for its incredible horrors 
and the abolition of the spirit which produced them does 
not lie in the abandonment of civilization and religion, 
but in making the faiths behind both triumphant and 
supreme. It is clear, then, that what we need, to build 
a permanent civilization which will not contain within 
it the dynamite for its own destruction, is a world relig- 
ion. It is clear that nothing short of this, and nothing 
less than this, will answer our need, which cries with a 
million tongues from a million gaping wounds of a million 
men,—a need before which a million mother-hearts are 
dumb and a million homes bereft. Where, then, shall 
we find such a religion? When we turn, as we naturally 
do, to traditional Christianity for a solution of our prob- 
lem, we find in it much to inspire the very spirit of fear 
which has been the world’s undoing. We consider the 
scheme of salvation as it is set forth in the various creeds, 
and we are confronted at once with a great fear, the most 
haunting and awful that has ever visited the heart of 
man. Just now that fear is being revived in religion’s 
name, and is made the very centre of the Christian mes- 
sage as given by the most conspicuous defender of ortho- 
doxy to-day. I need not point out to this company that 
such a religion is untrue, but I wish to emphasize the 
fact that such a religion would justify the spirit which 
has made inevitable the present war. For if we worship 
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a God who rules by fear, then why should not the nations 
emulate his example? Convinced that we are God’s 
people specially favored by the Almighty, why should 
we not consign our foes to hells on the battlefield or in 
watery deep as God consigns his. Why not organize 
great armies and build great navies to this end? Instead, 
then, of Mr. Suriday’s article, “I believe in hell!’ I 
would put as the most important article in the creed of 
the world religion, ‘‘I believe in truth.”” When we sub- 
mit orthodoxy to this test we find it tumbles like a house 
of cards. The fall of man in the Garden of .Eden is a 
Hebrew legend. ‘The sacrifice of Christ to an angry God 
is a speculation behind which there is not one shred of 
fact. The scheme of salvation, then, saves man from 
a fall that never happened by appeasing a wrath that 
never existed. It is as purely and completely fictitious 
as any legend of fairyland. It must, therefore, be ruled 
entirely out of any religion which can meet the needs of 
the world. ‘The truth is that orthodoxy from the ground 
up is entirely a religion of fear. Belief in hell has always 
been, as a famous defender of the faith once said, “the 
nerve of missions,’ and it has always been the chief 
weapon in the hands of the revivalist at home. 

The remarkable thing about traditional Christianity is 
that it should have taken up this sacrificial religion which 
the prophets long before Jesus denounced, and have made 
it over into the gospel of Jesus. To do this the makers of 
the creeds have gone back to the earliest times and taken 
the form of sacrifice the cruelest and most unthinkable 
as the symbol of the sacrifice which a Christian God 
requires. God’s own Son is offered as a sacrifice to 
appease his wrath. Who can fail to see that in the pict- 
ures of hell which are being painted for us to-day by the 
most widely advertised advocate of orthodoxy we have 
a justification in the very character of God for all the 
horrors of the European battlefields; for in this picture 
of God as in that of the battlefields the scientists and 
artists and scholars and poets are slain and tortured, not 
because of any evil they have done, but because their 
beliefs and convictions are opposed to those held by 
certain dominating personalities and forces in the world. 
What wonder with such a thought of God it seems pos- 
sible to these leaders of armies to draft him into service 
and make him a partner in the awful business of killing 
the youth of the world. Now the plain truth is that 
traditional Christianity to-day is terribly handicapped 
by being identified in men’s thought with this sacrificial 
system. Itis this system, this scheme of salvation, which 
is implied in every hymn which talks of being saved by 
the ‘“‘blood of Jesus.”” It is clearly set forth in the great 
creeds of Christendom, and runs through all the liturgies. 
The mass in the Catholic Church, by which the body and 
blood of Christ is made a fresh offering to God, is the 
presentation of this sacrificial idea of religion in the 
baldest way. One finds it lurking ever in the back- 
ground of the teaching and preaching of the most liberal 
of the orthodox churches. 

Now I believe that the religion of Jesus is to be the 
religion of the future, and that either that or something 
which is essentially the same in spirit is to be the great 
world religion which the growing unity of civilization, 
when this terrible war is over, is bound to find; but I 
believe it must be absolutely divorced from sacrificial 
religion. ; 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind onward and upward forever. 


What nobler beliefs can be found to be inscribed upon 
the banner of the world’s faith than that? Jesus gave 
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us the most beautiful thought of God in the story of the 
prodigal son. Is not the story of the prodigal repeated 
in the story told me on a recent visit to my old home,— 
told of a woman whom I remembered as a beautiful little 
girl. Grown to young womanhood, this girl, flattered and 
deceived, in an evil moment fled from home. ‘Tempta- 
tions multiplied, and she went from bad to worse. After 
ten years in a great city she found herself old at thirty. 
Not once in all those years had she written home; not 
once had she heard whether her mother were living still. 
Sick, lonely, deserted, desperate, she felt she had only 
a little time to live. Was her mother living, and would 
she care? Maybe the old home was there, and maybe, 
despite the disgrace she had brought upon it, she might 
find there a place to die. In the dusk of a summer even- 
ing she stood again at the gate she had left ten years 
before. She was changed by sorrow, suffering, sin, into 
the shadow of the girl she had been. Would her mother 
know her? With that question in her heart she suddenly 
found herself locked in that mother’s arms, and as she 
said, ‘“‘Mother, I have come home to die,’’ the answer 
came, ‘““No, you have come home to live.” So it has 
proved, and in the light of such affection the slanderous 
tongues have been stilled and the scarlet letter almost 
forgotten. 

Is not the world full of mother-love like that? Is not 
that scene repeated year after year, nay, week after week, 
in hundreds of homes in and about this great city of ours? 
Where did it come from, where does it come from, if not, 
from Him in whom we live and move and have our being, 
from Him who is the life of our life and the light of all 
our seeing? Is not such love the ever-living witness in 
our hearts and homes to his love? In the light of it can 
we not say with a faith like that of Jesus, ‘‘Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name’”’? If so, have 
we not a world religion which can meet the need of every 
nation and every time? 


The Work of the Church. 


One of the strongest testimonies to the effectiveness of 
Jesus’ work in the world is the fact that his spirit and 
message have a far wider acceptance than appears in the 
church-roll. ‘The ideals of Jesus have become in some 
real sense the ideals of many who apparently are un- 
touched by the Church. All these people who are sym- 
pathetic toward Jesus ought to be in the Church. The 
Church ought to bring them in. How shall this be done? 
By persuading them to accept its historic creeds? That 
is impossible. It would be a misfortune if it could, for 
it would be a reversion to a lower type. It must be done 
by widening the Church, making it inclusive of all souls 
that are in sympathy with the spirit of Jesus. In doing 
this it will lose-nothing and it will gain much. 

Almost always it is true that what men avowedly dis- 
believe is not anything that is vitally a part of Jesus’ 
doctrine. It is the tenacious clinging of the Church to 
many things which are quite aside from the real gospel 
that turns many persons away from its fellowship. The 
conditions surrounding the early Church were utterly 
different from those surrounding the Church to-day. In 
the first century, with rare exceptions, neither pagan nor 
Jew had any serious question about miracles. ‘There 
was no speculative doctrine in the preaching of the early 


Church. Philosophy wedded the Church when the 


Church became Greek, as ecclesiasticism and sacerdotal- 
ism mastered it when it became Roman. 

To-day men ask: What is true? What are the facts? 
They know that righteousness is sovereign, that duty is 
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able ground for the faith that goodness is at the heart of 
the universe. They must be told in convincing ways 
that God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is their 
refuge and strength. They must be brought into vital 
contact with the spirit of Jesus. They must be assured 
that salvation from sin and the achievement of immor- 
tality are integral parts of the divine plan and purpose 
in the world. The Church must embody these truths 
and speak them out in sermon and hymn and work and 
life. It must also embody the gospel in a friendly, sym- 
pathetic, and cordially inviting approach to all who come 
or may come within the walls of its meeting-house. If 
it fails to do this it puts an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of its leader and in the way of its own enterprise.— 
Philip Stafford Moxom. 


A Universal Faith. 


Christianity will survive because of its natural truth. 
Those who fancied they had done with it, those who 
have thrown it aside because what was presented under its 
name was so unreceivable, will have to return to it again 
and learnit better. The Latin nations—even the Southern 
Latin nations—will have to acquaint themselves with 
that fundamental document of Christianity, the Bible, 
and to discover wherein it differs from ‘‘a text of Hesiod.” 
Neither will the old forms of Christian worship be ex- 
tinguished by the growth of a true conception of their 
essential contents. Those forms thrown out at dimly 
grasped truth, approximate and provisional representa- 
tions of it, which are now surrounded with such an atmos- 
phere of tender and profound sentiment, will not disap- 
pear. They will survive as poetry. Above all, among the 
Catholic nations will this be the case. Indeed, one must 
wonder at the Roman Catholic Church, that she should 
not herself see what a future there is for her here. Will 
there never arise among Catholics some great soul to 
perceive that the eternity and universality which is mainly 
claimed for Catholic dogma and the ultramontane system 
might really be possible for Catholic worship ?—M atthew 
Arnold. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is our patience which is the touchstone of our virtue. 
—Amiel. 
we 


If the ends be glorious, all that befalls us in seeking 
them is glorious also.—Plato. 


ot 


For, after all, what we want in our life is God’s sun- 
shine, more than any thing or combination of things. 
Gladness is better than gold.—W. R. Huntington. 


Sd 


If a man does not make new acquaintances as he ad- 
vances through life, he will soon find himself left alone. 
A man should keep his friendship in constant repair. 


—Johnson. 
wt 


Out of my own dull darkened lot 

I can arise and go 

‘To sadder lives and darkened homes 
A messenger, dear heart, from thee, 
Who wast on earth a comforter; 
And say to those who welcome me, 
I am sent forth by her. 


_ real, that the soul needs God, and that there is a reason- 
an 


—Susan Coolidge. 
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Indian Summer. 


Back for a day or two are come the glow 
And warmth of August, as October wanes. 
The air is languorous glory. The proud stains 
Of ripened verdure signal high and low 
O’er hill and dale. Soft showers come and go. 
Forgetting yesterday’s sharp frosts and pains, 
Earth laughs at losses, rich with sudden gains 
As magic lights and shadows sink and show. 
“Come out and visit us!” the Blue Hills call: 
“From Rattle Rock or Chickatawbut scaled 
See leagues of undulating glory spread! 
Hourly my crimson curtains rise and fall;— 
Oh come, nor let my pageant pass unhailed, 
No footfall sounding but the fox’s tread!” 
—James H. West. 


Literature. 


Two Books on War.* 


CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Mr. Freeman has put his heart into this 
little book, God and War, and has thus written 
with fervor, and with many really eloquent 
passages. He sees in war an immense evil, 
the enemy of humankind, and he pursues it 
accordingly in such vigor of treatment as to 
carry the reader along with his motion. He 
not only sees the evil, as ordinary people 
profess to do, but he utterly refuses to take 
it as a matter of course, like a sort of re- 
spectable institution, with which we should 
continue to be patient, as most respectable 
people still are. Our author is in earnest, 
precisely as certain men and women were 
earnest, in the last century, in destroying 
human slavery. So Mr. Freeman believes 
that the war system ought to be, and can be, 
destroyed, root and branch. ‘This clear sense 
of a purpose makes the book interesting. 

It does not need a very big book to show 
up the stupidity, the folly, the barbarity of 
war. Mr. Freeman’s first chapter, following 
the lines of Mr. Norman Angell’s Great Illu- 
sion, pricks the bubble that war is of any 
economical use, even to the victor-nation. 
Of course, war ruins your customers all over 
the world, and piles debt, or else tremendous 
expense, upon the shoulders of your own 
‘people. Perhaps, however, we care least for 
what the economists say about war. Sav- 
agery and political economy never seem to 
belong in the same book, neither can you 
overcome savagery by figures. You need 
“the conviction of sin.” 

In a second chapter, Mr. Freeman easily 
runs tothe ground the somewhat Roosevelt- 
ian idea that war may be a good training for 
our young men, by way of enhancing courage, 
loyalty, and the sense of honor. 

The idea is, that war is a rather noble form 
of “sport,” provided only that the soldiers 
on each side keep the rules of the game, as in 
a medizevaltournament. Mr. Freeman shows 
that war is not sport at all, or a game, but 
simply hell, with law, order, and truth thrown 
to the winds. War finds courage ready made 
in all manly men, but fear creates war. 

In another chapter we sée how needless and 
preposterous the notion is, that the United 
States must take the present period of hys- 
teria to bind the burden of increased mili- 
tarism upon our shoulders. Let us rather 
resist this mania with all our might. Let us 
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take pains that there shall be no inducements 
provided, through lavish appropriations for 
defence, to make war seem desirable to pri- 
vate manufacturers of munitions. 

A chapter is devoted to Tolstoi, who surely 
knew what he was talking about in his pas- 
sionate remonstrance against the ancient bar- 
barism of hate. 

The remaining divisions of this book go to 
show the sure path of normal development 
toward a civilized man and a civilized God. 
Mr. Freeman confesses how the outbreak of 
the war brought something like despair, till 
he opened his eyes wider and saw the shining 
of the ideals that never fade. 

The second good book is War and the Breed, 
by David Starr Jordan. It is a thorough 
revision and enlargement of a most important 
line of argument, first advanced by the same 
distinguished author in the well-known little 
volume, The Blood of the Nation. ‘The great 
thesis here presented is, that war, so far from 
producing a sturdier stock by the survival 
of the fittest, tends on a colossal scale and 
with ascertained processes of destruction to 
eliminate the fit and the best, and to leave 
behind the feeble and degenerate. All sorts 
of startling historical illustrations, ancient 
and modern, from Rome and Samarkand to 
our own Civil War and later European experi- 
ences, are marshalled together to demonstrate 
this fact. Indeed, this book is a sort of new 
and latest forty-two centimetre piece of ar- 
tillery for the Peace Propaganda. It is hard 
to see how any defence for war can stand 
against its massive broadsides. What civilized 
man can to-day justify war except by indi- 
rection and evasion of the main issue? 

They tell us sometimes that “there are 
worse things than war.’’ Dr. Jordan’s book 
requires any one saying this to stand up and 
answer what those worse things are. Murder, 
robbery, violence, rape, cruelty, oppression, 
injustice, hate, bitterness, the breaking of 
agreements, the sacrifice of liberty, the sup- 
pression of individual initiative and inde- 
pendence, the destruction of the treasures of 
art, the maiming of innumerable lives, the 
filling up of vast cemeteries with the best 
blood of the people, the victory, not of 
righteousness, but of the biggest battalions, 
all culminating in a perverse alteration of 
the proportions of every population, victors 
and vanquished alike, to the side of the weak 
and feeble-minded, the incapable, the slackers, 
and the cowards! What is worse than this? 

Does some one say that it would be worse 
for a nation to play the part of the coward 
and to submit to tyranny? ‘The war system 
itself, the moment it passes over into con- 
scription, becomes brutal tyranny. Even 
France and England are close to a state of 
tyranny to-day. The minority is muzzled 
and compelled to obey. Moreover, it is 
always the part of the vanquished in war to 
submit. Submission is the reverse side of 
war. One side or the other, however brave, 
must always submit, or else stop where they 
each began and fall back upon peaceful 
diplomacy. 

Is it meant, then, that cowardice and effem- 
inacy are worse than war? ‘There are no com- 
mon terms here for comparison. All vices are 
involved in the causes that produce war. 
‘The appeal to stop war is the appeal to every 
virtue that ennobles humanity. The power 
of Dr. Jordan’s argument is in the showing 
that war actually works to kill off the virt- 
uous, and to add to the preponderance of 
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the effeminate: war destroys the rare breed 
of the men born to be leaders of the peoples. 


Dr. HoimeEs’s Boston. Edited by Caro- 
line Ticknor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $6 net.—Miss Ticknor has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a unique lit- 
erary feat. She has made this account of 
the famous Bostonian mainly autohiographi- 
eal. She has endeavored to tell us in Dr. 
Holmes’s own words just what Boston meant 
to him, and what the great man himself meant 
to Boston. First we learn of his childhood 
and his university days. Then he takes up 
in turn Boston habits and habitations, also 
Boston in the days of the Civil War, and a 
comparison of Bostonian and British charac- 
teristics. Of course Miss Ticknor is the 
power behind the throne. Yet we cannot 
give her greater praise than to say that her 
interpretation of Dr. Holmes’s personality 
is perfect. She has given many letters, many 
anecdotes, and many vivid pictures of the 
friends and acquaintances of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, but perhaps the greatest charm of 
her work lies in the little personal, intimate, 
every-day touches of the doctor’s daily life. 
When he says that one day he went to Hovey’s 
to make some purchases, or that he is stay- 
ing in Nahant (Cold Roast Boston, as Mr. 
Appleton christened it), all his Massachu- 
setts, indeed all his New England readers 
will smile with sympathetic knowledge. 
Even if a wider circle of readers feel that 
much of this volume is distinctly local, they 
will do well to remember that the entire life 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes was spent for the 
most part in or near the vicinity of Boston. 
He stood for the highest ideals in our New 
England life. He was sensitive, often a 
trifle self-conscious, as many literary men 
are self-conscious. A raconteur, a poet, an 
eminent physician, a novelist, and an essayist, 
he was one of the most versatile men of 
letters America has ever known. We like 
to point to Dr. Holmes when we are told 
by foreign visitors who delight to write 
books about the United States that our 
men of letters are austere, lacking originality 
and imagination. It is good to feel that 
through Miss Ticknor’s efforts Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s personality will continue to be 
more than merely a memory to the older 
generation, and far more than a legend 
to the rising generation. The volume is 
illustrated with reproductions of rare and 
charming photographs; and they ought to in- 
terest those who know and love Boston to- 
day, because they picture the Boston of 
yesterday. 


THE CASE OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA. By 
Thomas H. Dickinson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.—Of all the 
arts the drama occupies the centre of the 
stage to-day in America. Our efforts in paint- 
ing have been derided by supercilious art 
critics in Europe, and our poetry and our 
novels since the days of gentle Hawthorne 
have too often been called the products of a 
commercial country. Some of this criticism 
is fair, much of it is unjust. But within 
the last fifteen years America has become 
a Mecca for playwrights, and the author of 
this interesting and reflective study of 
conditions here which influence the writ- 
ing and the production of plays ventures 
to prophesy that the literary future of America _ 


% 


‘velopments in the technique of the 


lies in a distinctly American drama. He is not 


particularly concerned with the latest de- 
“e pro- 
ducer,’ in the revolving stage, or in the 
idiosyncracies of the ‘“‘band-box theatre.” 
Mr. Dickinson’s book is of value because 
he regards these manifestations of interest 
in things dramatic as manifestations only, 
not as ends to be religiously sought. To hear 
the average young writer of plays solemnly 
discuss technique and play-producing, an 
outsider might easily feel that dialogues 
are written merely to fit certain specified 
scenery and stage settings! The author 
first gives a historical survey of the develop- 
ment of the new theatre, of its relations 
to the government in France and in Ger- 
many, and of the tremendous benefit to actors 
and dramatists derived from governmental 
support. He then discusses various phases 
of the drama in America, open-air plays, and 
the vices of professionalism. The single 
drawback about Mr. Dickinson’s conscien- 
tious and able study lies in the fact that he 
cherishes too high ideals. He makes his 
appeal for the future of the legitimate 
drama forgetting that more practical ob- 
servers prophesy with equal sincerity a 
great future for the “‘movie.” The future 
of both lies in the hands of the great American 
public; and it is the business of the play- 
wright of to-day to stop dabbling in futurist 
stage settings, in nonsensical and meaningless 
blank verse, and in novelties of dramatic 
construction. To prepare the way for the 
American Racines and Moliéres of the next 
generation we must first prove ourselves able 
competitors with the ‘Follies,’ the musical 
comedies, and the even more vulgar problem 
plays of to-day. 


THE FortTuNES oF Garin. By Mary 
Johnston. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.40 net.—Miss Johnston does not 
always search history for her backgrounds, 
but in this instance she has gone to the sunny 
glories of Southern France during the days 
of the Crusaders. She takes her readers 
with her, and she has created for their 
enjoyment some brave adventurers and some 
heroic characters. Miss Johnston writes in 
a style somewhat elevated, as befits a ro- 
mance of this period; her descriptions are 
picturesque, and her imagination kindles 
the imaginations of her readers. It has been 
long since we have read our Ivanhoe; and, 
although The Fortunes of Garin are unlike that 
famous knight’s fortunes, Miss Johnston’s 
Garin appeals to us with equal force. Some 
people are not enthusiastic about historical 
novels. There is always the singular danger 
in them that the author’s zeal for atmos- 
phere may over-ride her interest in character- 
drawing. First pick out the period and 
then sketch in the characters to fit that 
particular period is always the rule of the 
second-rate novelist with historical affilia- 
tions. There are rather too many characters 
in Miss Johnston’s book, yet most of them 
are as distinctly drawn as is her back- 
ground. Moreover, she has set for herself a 
standard in literary art, and she has main- 
tained it through the entire book. Garin 
rescues a herd-girl as true knights will ever 


- rescue maidens in peril despite the changes 


of centuries. Garin at last finds his “Fair 
Goal” in the person of this same herd-girl, no 


— Tonger a herd-girl, however, but as the Prin- 


phat Thus we ness d see that the 
a 
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plot is simple. The good people in this book 
are very good, and the evil ones are exces- 
sively wicked. The key that the author 
strikes is noble and exalted. May we have 
many more romances of the past splendors of 
vanished days from Miss Johnston. She has 
never done a better piece of literary work. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. By Willa Sibert 
Cather. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—The author of this book has succeeded 
in telling the life history of a great singer with- 
out a single hint of pseudo-artistic padding 
in her entire story. That is to say, she has 


given us a careful analysis of artistic tem-, 


perament in her heroine, Thea, and she 
has also succeeded in showing Thea’s influence 
upon her family and friends. ‘Thea’s life 
begins as the lives of many great opera-singers 
have begun, in very humble surroundings. 
By birth the daughter of a poor Swedish- 
American pastor, and one of many daughters, 
Thea begins her musical career by teaching 
the piano in the little village of Moonstone. 
Life in the primitive petty Western town is 
described with both sentiment and humor; 
and when Thea exhausts the resources of 
Moonstone, musical and otherwise, she is 
taken to Chicago to study with a famous 
pianist and teacher. This new teacher 
discovers that the young girl has a voice; 
and his encouragement and the stimulating 
musical atmosphere into which she has come 
lead Thea to work hard to develop her talent. 
Miss Cather touches all her characters with 
a certain idealism. She does not, however, 
give praise where the truth if unflattering 
would make her characters stand out more 
vividly in the minds of her readers. Take, 
for instance, her description of Fred Otten- 
burg, who appears in the latter half of the 
story as one of the opera-singer’s many 
admirers. ‘‘When he was in Germany he 
hardly knew where the soup ended and the 
symphony began,’”’ says Miss Cather of this 
charming young German-American. Among 
the minor sketches in the story Tillie is out- 
lined perhaps better than the other relatives 
who live on in Moonstone reading with pride 
and awe of their young opera-singer’s 
triumphs. Miss Cather has written a 
powerful novel which deals with the new 
American and the new Americans. 


Magazines. 
The Nineteenth Century and After for 
October contains fifteen articles, only one 


of them, ‘‘Wordsworth on the Revolution,” 
by Prof. Dicey, going back of the present 
century. All the rest are ‘‘After.” The 
writers are eminent, the subjects are impor- 
tant, and the treatment is interesting. - The 
war in its various aspects is treated in ten 
articles descriptive, theoretical, and historical. 
Ideals of education in England and Germany 
are discussed. The attitude of the Pope in 
relation to the Allies is described, and the 
number ends with the assertion by Sydney 
Brooks that Lloyd-George is the man of the 
hour and may soon be called to the highest 
office next to the throne, after a fashion that 
Great Britain has of picking out and promot- 
ing in perilous times the ‘‘man best fitted to 
pilot the nation through a storm.” 


William T. Foster, president of Reed Col- 
lege, is doubtless better known in the West 
than he has been to Eastern Unitarians up 
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to the time when he gave his notable paper 
before the General Conference at San Fran- 
cisco. That we are likely to know him much 
better is indicated again by his appearance 
as the leading writer in the November 
Atlantic. His article, ‘‘An Indictment of 
College Athletics,’ takes the ground that 
college athletics should be controlled by the 
faculty and conducted for education. At 
present they are controlled by the students, 
conflict with the aims of the faculty and the 
interests of education, and are conducted for 
business. His arguments are backed up by 
evidence secured at as many as a hundred 
American colleges. A timely paper is ‘‘ Drink 
Reform in the United States,” the first of 
several articles on the prohibition problem 
by John Koren, the reliable statistician and 
publicist. ‘‘Waiting,’’ by Agnes Repplier, is 
a brilliant study. There are four documents 
of personal experiences at the front: the 
thrilling description of a charge at Loos by 
a French lieutenant, and the reminiscences 
of a British captain, of an American nurse 
who was under shell fire at Dunkirk, and of a 
French prefect who saw Lorraine during and 
after the German invasion and has led the 
work of reconstruction. These narratives are 
as graphic and real as anything yet sent out 
of the war zone. ‘The Atlantic also includes 
unusual articles by Samuel M. Crothers, 
John Galsworthy, Elisabeth Woodbridge, C. 
William Beebe, Edward Lewis, Arthur A. 
Ballantine, and Vernon Lee; another instal- 
ment of “‘ Black Sheep,’’ Jean Kenyon Mac- 
kenzie’s lively and human letters from Africa; 
stories by Charles Johnston and Marion P. 
Read; and poems by Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling and C. H. A. Wager. The Contributors’ 
Club concludes a distinguished number of the 
magazine. 


New Books Received. 


From Yale University Press, New Haven. 

Economic Aspects of the War. By Edwin J. Clapp. 

From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Benjamin Franklin. By E. Lawrence Didley. 

From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
The Red Wine of Roussilon. By William Lindsey. 

From Richard Badger, Boston. 
God and the War. (Present Day Problem Series.) 
Daniel Roy Freeman. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

The Trail Boys of the Plains. By Jay Winthrop Allen. 


$1.00 net. 
Patty’s Romance. By Carolyn Wells. 


By 


$1.25. 


THE NEW WORLD 


AND 


THE NEW THOUGHT 


By Rev. James T. Brxsy, Ph.D. 


A volume for thinkers, and a stimulus to thought.—The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A powerful and convincing argument for the existence of 
the Divine Realities—The Advance, Chicago. 

“The New World and the New Thought ” will dispel illu- 
sions, clear away doubts, and reveal innumerable founda- 
tions for all that is really valuable in religion and in life.— 
Boston Transcript. 

In a series of candid, able, and philosophic chapters Dr. 
Bixby endeavors to demonstrate that for whatever science 
has wrenched from faith she has given her back tenfold. 
His style is terse and strong, his logic sound, and his spirit 
one of dispassionate philosophy.—The Boston Advertiser. 

This book is as instructive as it is interesting. It is 
popular in style, scholarly in treatment, and reverently por- 
trays the new world as seen in the light of the new 
thought and the latest discoveries of science.—The Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

I2mo., 219 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $z.12. 
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Autumn. 


ALICE P. GANNETT. 


In long, low level lights of autumn, 

In wealth of red among the trees, 

In quiet pool, in winding woodroad, 
In smoke smell of the soft west breeze, 


In peace, the full-bloomed flower of summer, 
In glow of air and sky and sea, 

There is no thought of end or sorrow, 

But spirit’s deep maturity. 


The wealth of autumn’s garnered grain-fields, 
The glory of the scarlet leaves, 

The calmer strength, the joy in living, 

The mellow growth of Nature weaves. 


Peter’s Hallowe’en Birthday Party. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


It was the first rainy day of little Peter’s 
visit to Aunt Elsie in the big apple-orchard, 
and he stood with his little snub nose pressed 
hard against the cool window, wishing with 
all his might the big drops would stop falling 
and the black clouds blow away and let the 
shining sun out once more. Just as he was 
wondering what in the world a little boy 
could do in the house all day Aunt Elsie 
bustled in from the kitchen and called 
cheerily to him :— 

“Come, Peter! 
get ready for your birthday party. 
been waiting for the first rainy day.”’ 


I want you to help me 
I’ve 


““My birthday party, Aunt Elsie!’’ Peter’s 
big brown eyes showed his surprise. ‘‘Why, 
my birthday doesn’t come for ’most six 


weeks!”’ 

“Yes, dear, I know.” Aunt Elsie was 
busily gathering together scissors, big sheets 
of white paper, and the mucilage-bottle from 
her old dark desk full of cubby holes, as she 
answered: ‘‘ Your birthday comes on Hallow- 
e’en, you know, and we’re going to have the 
jolliest time! It’s the first time you ever 
had a Hallowe’en birthday party in an apple- 
orchard, where you could have just all the 
red apples you wanted to bob for, isn’t it? 
And mother and daddy will be here by that 
time, and we'll surprise them and everybody 
else. It will be a big secret, just between 
you and me. Come out in the kitchen now, 
and you can work at one side of the big table 
while I make cookies.”’ 

Peter had forgotten the rain, and, scamper- 
ing into the warm kitchen, he climbed into 
his chair by the window. 

“Now,” went on Aunt Elsie, ‘the first 
thing we have to do is to think just what 
people we want to have at the party. There’s 
mother and daddy. We'll begin with them.” 

“And Uncle Joe,” piped up Peter, ‘‘and 
you and me’’— 

Aunt Elsie was scribbling names down fast. 

“And Harold Drew,’ she prompted, ‘‘and 
Tiny Brown, and Helen Arnold, and Joe 
Arnold.” 

‘‘And Bunny Babbitt, and that little girl 
with fuzzy hair that lives over beyond the 
hill,” went on Peter, eagerly. 

“Flossie Hunter?’’» questioned Aunt Elsie. 
“Ves, of course she must come, and then 
there is Polly Gale, and Johnny Gale, and 
Sammy Gale,—they must all come.” 

“Oh, yes, they must come,’’ agreed Peter, 
joyously; ‘‘and who else?” 
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“Well, I guess that’s about all the little 
girls and boys that live near enough that 
aren’t too big or too little,’ said Aunt Elsie 
after both she and Peter had thought a long 
time. ‘So now we'll begin. First, I’ll print 
the names in big, fat letters, and then you 
can cut them all out,—I’ll show you. And 
when you finish one name, stick a pin through 
that pile of letters,’ and she put a red, green- 
stemmed tomato pin-cushion stuck full of 
shining pins before him. 

Aunt Elsie printed all the names, and 
Peter, puckering his red lips and sticking out 
the end of his tongue, began to snip, snip,— 
it was so hard to keep just exactly on the 
black lines. / 

“Oh, Peter, I forgot! Before you pin 
the letters of each name together you must 
brush mucilage on their backs and leave 
them spread out on the table to dry. Then 
we'll pin them together afterward.” 

“But what are the names for, Aunt Elsie?’’ 
Peter was nearly bursting with curiosity. 

“Well, Peterkin, I’ll tell you, but remem- 
ber, don’t tell anybody; it’s just our own 
secret.”” And though there was nobody 
that could have heard except old fat Billy 
cat, purring by the stove, Aunt Elsie bent 
her head close to Peter’s and whispered and 
whispered, and Peter whispered back excited 
questions, till finally they both were laughing, 
and Peter was shouting: ‘‘Won’t mother and 
daddy be surprised! Don’t tell them! And 
won't every one be surprised! I guess no- 
body ever went to that kind of a party be- 
fore!” 

Peter snipped and pasted and pinned, 
and Aunt Elsie rolled out cookies; and in a 
jiffy, it seemed to Peter, dinner-time came. 

In the afternoon the sun came out, and 
after all the men had gone back to their work 
in the orchard Aunt Elsie and Peter packed 
all the names in a little basket and started 
off, first through one end of the orchard, 
across the creek on a slippery old log, through 
some woods, till they came out in a little 
clearing where there had once been a house. 
There were several apple-trees near the old 
cellar, and after they had looked them all 
over Peter called,— 

“T think these are the best apples on this 
tree, Aunt Elsie.” 

“Ves,” agreed Aunt Elsie, coming over to 
him, ‘‘I think this 7s the best, because it is a 
Northern Spy, and those apples turn very 
red.” 

““You’re sure they’ll be red by my birth- 
day?”’ Peter’s voice was very anxious. 
““They’re all green now.” 

“Sure as sure,’ said Aunt Elsie, ‘‘and you 
know we want them green now. I don’t think 
any one ever comes to this old place, so no- 
body will find out our secret.” 

Then they both set to work. Aunt Elsie 
could reach from the ground, but Peter 
couldn’t, so they found an old box for him 
to stand on. , 

“Ts this one all right, Aunt Elsie?”’ asked 
Peter, cocking his head, in anxiety, after five 
minutes of silence. 

“Fine!”’ laughed Aunt Elsie. 
is mine?” 

“Fine!” shouted Peter, gleefully, in re- 
turn, and then they fell to work again, and 
didn’t stop till the last name in the basket 
was used up. 

“There!”’ said Peter, jumping down from 
his box, and marching round and round the 
tree, with his head tipped back as far as his 
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neck would let it go. ‘‘Isn’t that ’bout the 
funniest looking apple-tree you ever did 
see?” 

“Just about the funniest,’ agreed Aunt 
Elsie. ‘And remember, Peter, it’s a secret”? 

Three or four times during the next six 
weeks Aunt Elsie and Peter slipped off by 
themselves to their apple-tree, each time 
coming home laughing and joking in the 
highest spirits. 

Three days before the birthday mother 
and daddy came, and finally Birthday Day 
itself, all warm and sunshiny. Before any of 
the others’ were up Aunt Elsie and Peter 
slipped off carrying a big basket between 
them. When they got back they tiptoed 
softly up to the attic, where they were still 
whispering and giggling when Uncle Joe’s 
voice startled them. 

“Where are you, up attic?’’ he shouted 
at the foot of the attic stairs. ‘Breakfast 
is ready!” 

“Don’t come up, don’t come up!”’ shrieked 
Peter in a panic, and nearly fell headlong 
down the stairs in his eagerness to head off 
his uncle. 

““ No-body must go re the attic to-day but 
Peter and me,’’ announced Aunt Elsie at the 
breakfast-table, and Peter made them all 
promise, ‘‘honest Injun,’’ one by one. 

All day Aunt Elsie and mother made little 
cakes and cookies, and Peter helped freeze 
the big freezer full of pink ice-cream. ‘Then 
he and daddy made three grinning Jack-o’- 
lanterns and hung them on the side porch. 

The day seemed a month long to Peter, 
but five o’clock did come at last, and with it 
the party. Some of the children rode over 
on their ponies, and some were driven by 
their fathers or mothers. 

“Tt’s bob for apples first,’’ shouted Peter, 
all excitement, when all the little girls and 
boys were gathered on the big side porch. 

Uncle Joe and daddy carried out a tub 
half-full of water, and then Aunt Elsie and 
Peter brought out a big basket. 

‘Eyes shut, everybody!”’ sang Peter, and 
then the children, with screwed-up eyes, heard 
the plop, plop of apples being slid into the 
water. 

“Now!” shouted Peter. 

Now come and bob!”’ 

They came with a rush, and then such sur- 
prised squeals! 

“What funny apples! 
marks!’’ 

“Why, they are letters!’’ 

“Why, that’s my name!”’ 

“Your name! And here’s mine!’ 

“And mine!”’ 

“And mine!” 

One surprised voice followed another. 

There in the tub bobbed the bright red 
apples, each apple circled by a band of clearly 
printed letters of green, which spelled the 
name of a little boy or girl guest. 

“You must bob till you get your own 
apple,” instructed Peter, joyously. And 
bob they did, with much laughter and much 
bumping of little heads. , 

Can’t you guess? Aunt Elsie and Peter. 
had pasted the letters on the apples while the 
apples were still green. Of course the sun 
couldn’t get under the paper to turn the 
apple skin red where the letters were pasted 
on, so when all the rest of the apple turned 
red and redder each day the ya under 
the paper stayed green. 

Wouldn’t you like to have that kind of a a : 
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“All ready! 


What funny green 


| 
a 
: 


DP ineee: party, and surprise all your little 


playmates? They think red apples with their 
names printed on in green lots more fun than 
all the cakes your mother can make, or even 
pink ice-cream. Maybe all little boys 
haven’t an Aunt Elsie who lives in an apple 
orchard, as Peter had, but I don’t believe 
there is any little boy who doesn’t know 


_ where to find an apple-tree. 


Barbara’s Beads. 


It was an out-of-doors wedding, under the 
big elm-trees. Barbara was going to carry 


' the wedding-ring, in the heart of a rose. 


And mamma said she might wear her new 
pink beads—the beads Barbara herself 
helped make of cornstarch and salt. How 
that salt would sparkle at the wedding! 

*Twas always the best good time of the 
year, anyway, to go to Cousin Caroline’s, 
though Barbara was afraid Caroline had 
been too busy for pets this year. 

As soon as her travelling hat was off she 
tiptoed to the bride’s door. ‘Did you 
have time for pets, Cousin Caroline?” 
Barbara asked doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes,” said Cousin Caroline. ‘A 
cosset lamb. It was so weak and chilled 
that father brought it into the house and 
kept it in a box behind the stove. I fed it 
milk from a bottle, just like a baby, for a 
long time.” 

“Oh-ee!” cried Barbara, 
**May I see it?” 

“Tt’s in the pasture now. Run out and 
find it; but be sure to latch the gate tight 
behind you, because the lamb is used to 
following me everywhere, and might come 
to the wedding!” 

Barbara rushed off. She crossed the brook 
and climbed the farther bank, crushing spicy 
spires of pennyroyal. She stopped and picked 
a handful. On the crest she found the 
lamb, white and woolly and friendly. It 
sniffed her bunch of herbs and didn’t like it. 
Barbara hunted white clovers so hard to 
tempt it to eat from her hand that she even 
forgot the wedding. Not until she heard 
mamma calling across the field did she re- 
member. She mustn’t be late. Why, may- 
be they couldn’t be married without her! 

Barbara raced back to the house and 
hurried into her white dress. The long, 
glittering string of beads hung round her 
neck. Last of all, she took in her hand 
the rose, just the color of her beads, the 
gold ring almost hidden in its pink petals. 
Then Barbara stepped to her place next 
the bride, and the procession started. 

Barbara bore the ring very carefully. 
She set her feet down gingerly, lest her 
white slippers trip over an uneven spot in 


rapturously. 


-the lawn and jolt the ring out of the rose. 


She was glad when the march ended under 
the elms, and that danger was past. But, 
oh, my! how a big thorn in the stiff stem 
did prick! She didn’t dare to unclasp her 
hand for fear she might tilt the rose a bit 
and out would roll the ring into the grass 
and be lost. 

With a sigh of relief she saw the ring 
safe on the bride’s finger. She dropped | 
her tired hand at her side, and eased it 
from the sharp prick of that thorn. 

“YL press the rose and keep it always 
ABER the teh ice re - thought 
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heard the soft thud of little feet over the 
thick turf. But Barbara felt a tug at her 
hand. She looked down. The lamb! And 
eating her rose! 

Barbara opened her mouth—and shut it. 
She mustn’t interrupt the ceremony in 
the very solemnest part. She jerked her 
hand away, but too late. Every one of 
the fragrant pink petals was eaten. The 
lamb stretched up its neck for the big, 
juicy, green leaves. Barbara lifted the 
leafy stem beyond its reach. The lamb 
leaned against her, but she only thought 
how quiet and good it was now. 

Suddenly she felt a pull on her neck. 
The lamb was eating beads—her beautiful 
sparkling beads! It liked them better 
than rose leaves. That was why it had 
kept so still. It was swallowing more 
and more of the string, and dragging her 
head down. 

The minister’s voice stopped. Every one 
moved. ‘‘My beads!” said Barbara. ‘The 
lamb is eating my beads!’’ The bridegroom 
sprang to help. He broke the thread that 
strung the beads, and freed Barbara from 
the lamb. 

The rest of the beads slipped off and 
rolled into the grass, where the lamb hun- 
grily nosed them out and swallowed them. 

“It was the salt in the beads,’’ explained 
Cousin Caroline, wiping away Barbara’s 
tears. ‘“‘You know there’s nothing sheep 
love like salt. Once the lamb’s tongue tasted 
that, it wouldn’t let go. But how did that 
lamb ever get out of the pasture?’’ she 
wondered. 

Barbara’s face grew as pink as her lost 
beads. 

““I—I’m afraid I forgot to latch the gate,” 
she faltered. 

“Never mind,” said Cousin Caroline. 
“T’m glad my little cosset lamb came to 
the wedding after all. Too bad about the 
beads, but here is a bride rose from my 
own bouquet for your keepsake.’’—Alice 
Mary Farrington, in the Sunday School Times. 


Dottie and the Princess. 


“Dottie, will you go to the store for me?” 

“Yes, mamma, just as soon as I finish this 
story. It is all about a princess who had a 
great deal of money and a kind heart, and 
went around doing good and helping every 
one she saw in trouble.” 

“Dottie,” said mamma again, presently, 
“you didn’t bring me those chips, and it is 
almost time to start dinner.’’ 

“J will, mamma, by and by; but how I 
should love to be a princess like this one, and 
be able to help make every one round me 
happy!” 

Mamma finished peeling her pan of pota- 
toes and brought the basket of chips herself, 
while Dottie scarcely looked up from her 
book. 

“Oh, Dottie, please tie ’is ‘tring on my 
wagon; the old one ’bwokened.’’ This 
from Baby Bertie. 

| Dottie threw down her book impatiently. 
“Vou are a little nuisance!” she exclaimed 
as she grabbed the string from brother’s hand 
so hastily that she broke it. ‘‘I wish you’d 
go ’way and let me alone. 
a good time all by myself.” 
Mamma was coming out og the paatry 


I never can have. 
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hear her little daughter’s last words. But 
there was only a little wonder in her voice 
as she inquired, ‘‘Did the princess in your 
book try to have a good time all by herself?” 

“No—no, mamma, I guess not,” said 
Dottie, very slowly. 

“Well,” continued mamma, “if you 
really want to be like her, you can’t begin 
a minute too soon.”—Our Little Ones. 


When the Squirrel Bathes. 


I saw a squirrel take a bath the other day. 
It was raining, and this seemed to be an as- 
sistance to him. I was at a loss at first to 
understand what he could be up to. He was 
in the crotch of a tree to which is attached 
the shelf that holds the drinking-dish that 
the squirrels and the birds use in common. 

Chippy would first lie on his back and pull 
himself along; then he would roll to one side 
and do the same, and then to the other. 
Suddenly he sprang to his haunches, drew 
his paws along his wet sides, and then rubbed 
them over and over each other, as you may 
have chanced to see a farmer do when he 
has been washing at the kitchen sink. 

His last performance was the most amus- 
ing of all. After he had got his body and his 
hands cleaned to satisfaction, he began on 
his face. This process also reminded me of 
the farmer when he rubs the water over his 
face with his hands. The comical part was 
to see the squirrel use both hands at once, 
just as the man at the sink does, except that 
the squirrel rubbed from his ears to his nose, 
after the fashion of a cat. 

The impression that this gray squirrel 
was taking a bath dawned upon me when I 
realized that his fur must be wet through 
from the rain which was steadily falling. Af- 
ter every part of the body had been thor- 
oughly gone over, Chippy scurried to the 
top of the tree and stretched himself out full 
length upon a limb, waiting for the sun to 
come out and dry him.—The Visitor. 


A teacher, trying to impress on her children 
the rightness of kindness toward all animals, 
took them for a walk, to bring the lesson 
home to them. 

Hearing a scream from little Johnny, she 
asked, ‘“‘What’s the matter, Johnny?”’ 

“T’ve been sitting on a hornet,’’ was the 
tearful response, ‘“‘and I’m afraid I’ve hurt 
the poor thing.’’—Delineator. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sundiy-schools are used to give 
assistance to aeedy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central otfice 
Applications solicited from families withio forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreaAsorer, ALLSTON BURR 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B Beatley. George R_ Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W_ Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Mrs. George T 

Rice, William H Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow 

Aususta G Williims. M.D 

PARKER B FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY 
299 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
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“Adveniat Regnum Tuum.” 


Thy kingdom come! Yea, bid it come! 
But when Thy kingdom first began 

On earth, Thy kingdom was a home, 

A child, a woman, and a man. 


Wherever on the earth shall be 

A child, a woman, and a man, 
Imaging that sweet trinity 
Wherewith Thy kingdom first began, 


Establish there Thy kingdom! Yea, 
And o’er that trinity of love 
Send down, as in Thy appointed day, 
The brooding spirit of Thy Dove! 
—Katharine Tynan. 


Arthur T. Lyman. 


It is seldom that our own or any house- 
hold of faith sustains a greater loss than that 
which results from the death of this modest 
and unassuming, but right-minded and saga- 
cious man. ‘They who knew him and had 
learned to depend upon his judgment were 
deeply impressed by the dispassionate 
character of his thought, and by the singular 
poise and balance of his mind. He had 
his prejudices, of course, and he was by no 
means a cold-blooded man. Quite the con- 
trary, he was easily moved by deep and 
earnest feeling. But in a very marked de- 
gree he held his power of judgment upon 
any existing situation quite free from the 
bias which such feelings are apt to create. 

During his later years he was president 
of no less than eight large manufacturing 
corporations, and at the same time of a 
life insurance company, of the old Provident 
Institution, and of the historic Boston 
Athaneum. This does not mean that he 
had any special talent as a presiding officer 
at the meetings of these organizations. It 
means that men with whom he became 
associated soon recognized the remarkable 
fairness and wisdom of his views about all 
questions in which they had a common 
interest, and almost instinctively placed him 
in a position of command. 

Yet the possession of power never made 
him assertive or domineering. He was 
generally the last man to state his opinion, 
and it was often hard to get from him a 
decision as to the way he wanted things to 
go. ‘Things did generally go, however, as 
he determined, in all places where he shared 
the directing power. ‘There was never a 
better exemplification than he afforded of 
the “hand of iron in a velvet glove,” of a 
firm and unbending will coupled with un- 
varying gentleness of demeanor and speech. 

For many, many years he presided over 
the affairs of King’s Chapel with this kind 
of gentle despotism, to which everybody 
was glad to yield. When he decided to re- 
sign the office of Senior Warden, which he 
had held so long, the one thought of all his 
associates there was to induce him, if possi- 
ble, to continue in that place. But he was 
not to be induced when once he had made 
up his mind. While there was scarcely any 
display of opposition or antagonism on his 
part, one soon learned that there was an im- 
movability which nothing could disturb. He 
was never hasty in forming his conclusions, 
but when they were formed he held to them 
without the slightest wavering. 

These traits made him the steadfast ad- 
herent of any cause or institution that 
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seemed to him worthy ofjhis support. Noeon 
had to be anxious about him lest his interest 
should flag or his zeal wax cold. He was to 
be counted upon with as much certainty as 
is the return of the sun in spring. Others 
might be carried to and fro by change of 
fashions, or the varying winds of doctrine, 
but where he had taken his stand advisedly, 
there he remained. He was by nature the 
most constant and loyal of friends as he 
was also one of the most lovable of men. 
His great sweetness atid serenity of disposi- 
tion endeared him even to somewhat casual 
acquaintances, and closer knowledge of him 
could only increase one’s affection and esteem. 
In addition to all this his sense of humor 
was always keen, and he had a way of cloth- 
ing his thought now and then in a very quaint 
garb of wit. Altogether his personal presence 
and conversation were replete with a never- 
fading charm. 

A certain lady who did not know him 
in the least once approached him on an 
errand in which she made no headway 
against his established views. In her report 
of this interview she said that he was a 
“strange man,” though she added to this an 
expression of strong liking, which showed how 
much she had felt his unusual quality. A 
‘strange man”’ he was indeed in some ways, 
almost unique. Such a balance of gifts and 
qualities as he possessed is exceedingly rare. 
We shall never in this world look upon his like 
again. In that compound which we call 
“‘man’”’ there are endless variations, and 
itis astounding what difference a slight change 
in the formula by which character is made up 
can produce. They who knew Mr. Lyman 
can but feel that in him they have seen one 
of the happiest combinations it has been their 
lot to behold. They will rank him high among 
the most remarkable figures that have 
crossed their path, and their memory of him 
will always be filled with love and admiration 
and respect. 

No one knows how many there may be 
who have cause to bless his name for personal 
kindness shown. He was almost secretive 
about his ways of doing good. But one who 
had found how open his heart was to a case 
of genuine need could but be sure that many 
such cases, of which the world knew nothing, 
found in him relief and help. In the name of 
that legion, unnamed and unknown, for whom 
he made this earthly lot easier and brighter, 
let an acknowledgment of gratitude here be 
given. H. N. B. 


” 


Helen Haynes Jaynes. 


A woman can hardly be given a richer op- 
portunity for human service than a minister’s 
wife who is well fitted for her position. If 
he is the head, she may become the heart, of 
the church life, and double whatever power 
he may have to meet the life-needs of his 
people. Her womanhood will take her into 
confidences that he cannot easily, if at all, 
reach, and often his best word will be spoken 
better through her. Wisdom and courage 
and cheer as well as love must be hers; and 
when the equipment is perfect, face and 
manner and tact to interpret with charm the 
sympathies felt. Such a helpmate was Mrs. 
Helen Haynes Jaynes, whom the church at 
West Newton has just lost. Thirty years 
her husband and she have ministered to- 
gether among them. Children and women 
and men and beyond her church circle the 
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townspeople long ago learned to look for her 
quick smile, her wise counsel. She was the 
presence of a beautiful friend among them, 
—now to become a beautiful memory. Their 
thought, the thought of all who knew her, 
will be: A radiant spirit has gone into the 
invisible to carry love and joyousness where- 
ever she passes. Ww. Cc. G.: 
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’ Churches of Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. 


The varied interests and the individual 
freedom of the Unitarian fellowship have 
never impressed me so forcibly as during the 
last few months, when I have been taking 
a little trip by post through the South Shore 
and Cape Cod districts of Massachusetts. 

Though the actual distances are not great, 
the counties are so divided that from Boston 
to Cape Cod on the one hand and to Plymouth 
on the other hand one has a glimpse of three 
conferences, a portion of Norfolk, Plymouth 
Bay, and Cape Cod. 

This geographic division, however, does 
not govern the outlook of the various minis- 
ters and their congregations. All Norfolk 
does not think alike, nor all Plymouth, when 
considering what department of church work 
shall be emphasized. ‘There is a wholesome 
spirit of optimism pervading these com- 
ferences—in only one instance a note of 
discouragement, suggesting that church in- 
terests to-day are purely material; and one 
feels that the soul of our faith is shining forth 
through personal, spiritual standards and 
community interests. 

Nine of the twenty-seven churches which 
may be said to belong to the southeastern 
section of the State have at the present 
writing no settled minister; among these are 
Barnstable, First Congregational at Bridge- 
water, East Bridgewater, Hingham First 
Parish, Hingham Second Parish (or South 
Hingham), Marshfield Hills, Scituate, and 
Pembroke. In two instances the minister 
is shared with another congregation, Mr. 
Horst of Wollaston going to Randolph for 
an afternoon service while Mr. Ferrell of 
Brockton also cares for Eastondale. 

The formation of these twenty-seven 
parishes of Southeastern Massachusetts 
has been in three distinct groups, and in 
three centuries: the colonial group, which are 
the present. ‘‘First Parishes,’ “gathered” in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
second group in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and what we may call the modern 
group in the last half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. It is curious to note that there has been 
a part of each century when no Unitarian 
churches have been formed in these con- 
ferences. In the latter half of the seventeenth. 
and eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth all these churches have come into 
existence, and it is my purpose to consider 
the present condition of these churches 
chronologically by groups. The first group 
may be called the ‘‘come-outers,” as they 
were in the beginning the old Pilgrim and 
Puritan parishes of our forefathers which 
gradually worked their spiritual way through 
the shadows of the old faith into the sunlight 
of the liberal doctrine. ; 

To this group belongs Plymouth, which 
has had an uninterrupted existence in this 


country since 1620, and is the link with the — 


mother-country, having been “gathered” 


E 
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in Scrooby, England, in 1606. Rev. Arthur 
B. Whitney is the present minister, and the 
church still stands for all that is best in the 
community. Plymouth remained the only 
congregation until 1632, when the church at 
Duxbury was formed. In this decade many 
of the still existing parishes were established: 
Scituate, 1634, Hingham First Parish, 1635, 
Taunton, 1637, Sandwich, 1638, Quincy and 
Barnstable, 1639. Following these are Nor- 
well, 1642, and West Bridgewater in 1651. 
Then there comes the half-century of inactiv- 
ity in these conferences, as Brewster, which 
is next in order, dates from 1700. 

In Duxbury, Rev. Andrew Hahn is settled, 
and reports an uneventful course. Many of 
the old families are dying out, and the new- 
comers are not Unitarians; however, there 
is a thriving Sunday-school, which numbers 
among its members many children whose 
parents are not Unitarian, but, having no 
church home, are glad to have their children 
go to the old First Parish; also, the parish 
house is the centre of much of the social 
activity of the town. 

Scituate is without a minister, but Rev. 
George W. H. Troop is at present filling the 
pulpit. Hingham First Parish is in the 
throes of listening to candidates, Rev. L. F. 
Cornish having resigned to take up work in 
connection with the American Unitarian 
Association. The resignation of Mr. Cornish 
from this section of our fellowship is regretted 
by all his neighbors in adjoining parishes. 
The First Parish Meeting-house is the oldest 
church building in the United States. 

The society at Taunton is doing splendidly 
in every way under Rev. F. R. Sturtevant. 
A new and especially appealing service was 
introduced this year during the Lenten sea- 
son, which was called the ‘‘Sunset Hour.’’ 
This was held on Thursdays at 4.30 P.M. 
and lasted thirty minutes. It consisted of 
beautiful music by a soloist accompanied 
by the organ, an eight-minute talk, usually 
by the minister, on some deeply spiritual 
theme, a moment of silent prayer, and a 
short prayer by Mr. Sturtevant, followed by 
more music and the benediction. These ser- 
vices had an ever-increasing attendance and 
were appreciated by many of other denomi- 
nations. 

The Taunton meeting-house is an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful old church, of which 
the minister and the congregation alike are 
justly proud. Another interesting feature 
of the work in this church is an organization 
of boys called Knights of King Arthur’s 
Castle. The boys are from twelve to 
eighteen years of age, and with gentle man- 
liness, patriotism, 4nd good citizenship as 
their ideals they are showing fine results. 
Mr. Sturtevant earnestly commends this 
form of organization for boys to all of our 
churches. 

At Sandwich, Rev. Franklin K. Gifford is 
laboring to enlarge the outlook of his parish- 
ioners, that they may keep in touch with the 
great issues of the world at large, at the same 
time keeping keenly interested in the local 
affairs of the town,—the Village Improve- 
ment Society, the Sociological Conference, 
agricultural meetings, and. the immediate 
work of their own church. Barnstable is 
without a minister, and borrows from neigh- 
boring towns for afternoon services. 

Quincy is especially active in parish 
affairs and in the affairs of the city. The 

civic note is much emphasized in all the 
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churches to-day, and Rev. A. L.. Hudson feels 
that the old First Parish of Quincy, which was 
the church home of both Presidents John 
Adams and John Quincy Adams, should 
stand for progress and civic betterment as 
well as for spiritual uprightness. The First 
Parish Men’s Club, which has in its member- 
ship men of all denominations, both Catholics 
and Protestants, does much to influence 
and instruct in modern methods and ideas. 
The Sunday-school is also a fine organiza- 
tion, as it should be in every church, con- 
serving the interest and loyalty of the young 
people, who are to be the church of the future. 
At Norwell, Rev. Edward L. Houghton 
and his wife are doing fine work both in the 
church and the community. Rev. Edward 
B. Maglathlin is at West Bridgewater. 
CAROLINE E. C. SAvinue. 


Chicago Letter. 


The Illinois State Conference of Unitarians 
met at Hinsdale this month. Many who 
were in attendance spoke of it as one of the 
best, some as the very best, in their experi- 
ence. As Mrs. Lynn happily expressed it, 
it was a discussion of method in our work, 
during the first session from a socialist 
point of view, during the second session from 
the pulpit standpoint. 

This second session was led by Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis, whose subject was 
“Alloyed Preaching,’ and Mrs. Rowena 
Morse Mann, on “‘The Modern Transforma- 
tion in Ethical Thought.’”’ Mr. Day en- 
larged on the value of alloy in its use with 
precious metals, of the danger of too much 
use, while a small amount was desirable. 
Some modern preachers indulge in coarse 
expressions in bad taste in the pulpit. They 
like to have ‘‘pepper” and ‘‘punch”’ in their 
sermons, but stich highly seasoned food is 
injurious to digestion. Unitarian preachers 
have inherited a high standard in pulpit 
work and as a rule live up to it. Many lay- 
men as well as ministers judge of success 
by the size of the congregations, they have 
a ‘lust of numbers”; but in this as in every- 
thing else quality should be considered as 
well as quantity, and the speaker should 
never degrade his sermon to attract a large 
number who come for the less dignified ut- 
terance. At the same time he must make 
his sermons interesting, and if he finds he 
cannot there are other fields of endeavor. 
Besides making his sermon interesting and of 
real value he must make himself heard. 
The finest sermons are lost if delivered 
so as not to be heard or understood. A 
course in elocution will help almost every 
one, though this should not be carried. too far, 
Miscellaneous reading was recommended, 
and strong emphasis was placed on the value 
of parish calls. ' 

Mrs. Morse remonstrated at the topic 
assigned her, as being necessarily unspiritual. 
She enlarged on the opinions of Socrates 
and of Plato as his more practical pupil. 
Many of the conditions that prevailed then 
are with us to-day. Ideas of God and family 
life are changing, also those of the need of 
more universal knowledge. The questions 
now agitating the world are not who made 
the world, but what kind of a world is this; 
less about the origin of things, methods 
of creation, but what we can do to improve 
them as we find them, - 
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Great interest was felt in the remarks of 
Mr. J. E. Williams of Streator, who was 
introduced as a “professional peacemaker.’’ 
He has devoted many years to the work of 
arbitration between labor and capital and 
has helped to settle several thousand strikes 
in that time, many that never came to the 
notice of the public. His plans seem so 
reasonable and his way of presenting them so 
pacific that one felt the personal power of 
the man. He spoke again Tuesday evening 
at the Third Church and answered questions, - 
and filled us all with his enthusiasm and 
his faith that the time will come when all 
these warring factions in this country will 
yield to the doctrine of common sense and 
consent to be less selfish and self-seeking 
in their working together. 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones gave the Con- 
ference sermon and no subject was announced. 
Naturally we all felt sure of a rousing anti- 
war, pro-peace address. We were surprised, 
however, as he took for his text ‘“‘The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,” 
and dwelt more on the good that may re- 
sult, avoiding the horrors sure to follow. 
He told of a singer on one side of the trench 
who held both groups on either side quiet 
while he sang song after song. ‘The cannonad- 
ing stopped for the night that all might listen. 
Alexander entered Europe and was a suc- 
cessful warrior; his kingdom fell to pieces. 
Three hundred years later Paul, the man of 
peace, entered, and his work still stands. 
The celebrated men of the last century do 
not include Napoleon. ‘The celebrated men 
of this age will not be the generals leading 
this war when the roll is called a hundred 
years hence. ‘‘The gentle side of war will 
surely triumph in the end.”’ 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley and Rev. Albert R. 
Vail divided the last evening between them, 
but I was not able to attend that meeting. 

The Alliance meeting was very short. 
Mrs. Symonds’s story of the trip to the 
Pacific Coast and the General Conference 
was most interesting. Mrs. Delano pre- 
pared and Mrs. Jarvis presented the follow- 
ing resolution, that was unanimously carried: 

“Tt seems fitting at this time to remember 
that this year marks an important anniver- 
sary in the life of The Alliance. Twenty- 
five years ago a number of far-sighted women 
hada vision of what the Unitarian women 
might be and do if properly banded together. 
So The Alliance was formed. The years have 
proved that they ‘builded better than they 
knew’ and the vision of the past has be- 
come the fact of the present. Twenty 
thousand women have become Alliance 
workers. Of the leaders who have served as 
officers and directors there is one who has 
held the office of secretary continually 
from the beginning. ,It is planned to cele- 
brate this at the November meeting of the 
board and to give special recognition to the 
long and efficient service of Mrs. Davis. I 
therefore move that the Illinois State Con- 
ference send to this meeting through the 
State director, Mrs. Hueston, our apprecia- 
tion of the achievements of The Alliance, 
and our hearty congratulations to Mrs. 
Davis on her twenty-five years of active 
service.”’ 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra _ re- 
ceived a@ most .enthusiastic reception here 
the second Sunday in this month. Every 
seat in the large Auditorium was-esold, and 
the audience was most appreciative. Three 


$052 


times the whole orchestra was constrained 
to rise in response to the generous applause. 
The leader, Dr. Muck, was welcomed cor- 
dially and was compelled to respond more 
than once after every number. ‘The last 
visit of this orchestra was in 1907, when the 
welcome was no less cordial. F. LE B. 


Iowa Letter. 


The State conference at Iowa City at- 
tracted delegates from every church in the 
Iowa Association excepting from Humboldt, 
this parish being represented by two students 
attending the university, who could not 
attend the sessions and their classes at the 
same time. Davenport had the largest repre- 
sentation, with twenty-one people. The sec- 
retary was obliged to leave the conference 
the first day during the Sunday-school ses- 
sion, to conduct a funeral in Northern 
Iowa, and consequently missed most of the 
meetings. He has only the echoes and re- 
ports of committees for bis information, 
but judging from the echoes alone it was a 
splendid conference. One minister writes: 
“TI congratulate the programme committee. 
It was the best conference I have attended.” 
Another writes, ‘‘The delegates could 
searcely stop discussing the problems in- 
volved in the two topics, ‘Human Welfare’ 
and ‘Redemption,’ which were ably presented 
by Rev. John W. Cooper and Rev. George 
T. Ashley.” 

An optimistic note was struck by Rev. 
EB. C. Smith in his opening address. The 
closing banquet, which was the annual 
parish supper of the Iowa church, brought 
nearly the entire membership of the church 
together with the visiting delegates, and this 
made it especially interesting and helpful. 

The reports from the parishes were concise, 
interesting, and profitable. That there is 
an increasing desire in the minds and hearts 
of all our forces to make our beliefs and 
principles more prominent and effective is 
evidenced by the active publicity given to 
our efforts, and the intense earnestness among 
the workers. 

The Sunday services, the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and the Sunday-school, as well as religious 
work in general, were recognized as important 
factors in the greater denominational life. 
Very little talk was heard about what is 
commonly called ‘‘chore work’’ in church 
affairs, but the more vital and essential needs 
of the mind and spirit occupied the fore- 
ground. 

The Association reported all bills paid and 
a goodly sum on the right side of the bal- 
ance sheet to be transferred to the endow- 
ment fund, and a working margin for regu- 
lar work. Plans were made to interest the 
friends at Fort Dodge in a new movement. 

The officers were re-elected, and Mr. 
Charles E. Harsh of Des Moines was 
elected to fill a vacancy caused by removal 
from the State of one of the board of trus- 
tees. 

The conference received a cordial invita- 
tion from the Griswold Union Church to hold 
its next annual conference at Griswold, but 
was obliged to decline because of the prob- 
ability of holding a joint meeting with the 
Universalist State Convention at Sioux 
City in 1916. 


The Griswold church is a somewhat 
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unique movement and deserves more than “Lines of Theological Reconstruction” will be 


a passing comment. About seven years 
ago two orthodox congregations, having 
become somewhat discouraged because of the 
struggle and inefficient equipment, acci- 
dentally tried the experiment of holding 
union services for a time, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Charles E. Luck, a new-comer to 
the town. Mr. Luck was a man of sterling 
integrity and broad vision, and as the time 
passed, even his own faith expanded, and 
he grew into the liberal position and 
carried the two congregations along up the 
grade with him. 

He was a wise and tactful leader. The 
support of not only the larger portion of 
both congregations, but that of broad- 
minded business men of the community was 
his, and as these people worked and prayed 
together the spirit of friendly and brotherly 
co-operation developed until it crystallized 
into a union organization and anew church 
building costing about $15,000, or perhaps 
more. 

Mr. Luck was in great demand as a lect- 
urer, and not long after the completion of the 
new church and a service of six or seven years 
he resigned to devote his entire time to the 
lecture platform. It was deemed advisable 
to secure the services of either a Universalist 
or a Unitarian minister as Mr. Luck’s suc- 
cessor, since the congregations had been 
carried beyond the point of faith and belief 
commonly found in orthodox churches. 

After hearing a few men, Rev. George T. 
Ashley of Texas was retained for several 
months on trial, and then engaged as the 
minister. The organization is an indepen- 
dent society, known as the Griswold Union 
Church. It has its own covenant, formulated 
by the congregation, which is a broad state- 
ment of liberal Christian belief and purpose, 
and, while it has not formally or officially ap- 
plied for Unitarian fellowship, the work is 
under the efficient leadership of one ,of our 
ministers, and the advice and assistance of 
the Western secretary was sought in selecting 
a successor to Mr. Luck. 

A free-will contribution was made to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashley were sent as dele- 
gates to the State conference, bearing 
with them the invitation of the par- 
ish for the next conference to hold its 
session at Griswold. The new Association 
hymn-books have been installed, and now 
the congregations are not only listening to 
the liberal gospel, but, like good champions, 
are singing it, and even teaching it to the 
younger people and children. The report is 
that they enjoy it and are hungry for it. 
Mr. Ashley has been engaged for the second 
year, and it is hoped that his labors will be 
crowned with the same spirit of grace and 
concord that was so sympathetically mani- 
fest in the former pastorate. R. D. V. F. 


The Middle States Conference. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will meet with the First Unita- 


rian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 9, 


10, and 11. Atthe Alliance meeting, Tuesday 
afternoon, Mrs. William L. Voigt, vice- 
president, presiding, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Rev. 
E. H. Reeman, and Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
will speak. At 4.30 P.M., ministers’ meeting 


,| England Kitchen, about three minutes’ walk 


presented by Prof. H. A. Overstreet, Ph.D., 
with discussion led by Rev. Elizabeth Padg- 
ham. At 8.15, conference sermon by Rey. 
John Howland Lathrop. 

On Wednesday, November ro, after the 
president’s address, by Mr. William R. 
Billings, and reports, an address on “ Mis- 
sionary Efficiency’”’ will be given by Rey. 
Edwin A. Rumball. On Wednesday after- 
noon Rev. Richard W. Boynton will speak 
on “Recruiting of the Ministry.” At the 
fellowship service, “The Message Religion 
should bring in this World Crisis” will be 
discussed by Rev. F. T. Galpin, D.D., First 
Baptist Church; Rev. Carl A. Voss, D.D., 
German Evangelical Protestant Church; 
Rev. J. Leonard Levy, D.D., Rodef Shalom 
Congregation; Dr. Arthur A. Hamerschlag, 
Director of the Carnegie Institute; Dr. 
Samuel B. McCormick, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, all of Pittsburgh. Inthe evening at a 
platform meeting in the First Unitarian 
Church addresses will be given on “Religion 
and the Press’”’ by Rev. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, and “Religion and Society”’ by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, New York City. Ata 
platform meeting at the Northside Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Haynes Holmes will give 
his address on “Religion and Society” at 
7.45, and Rev. KE. A. Rumball will speak on 
“Religion and the Community.” 

On Thursday, November 11, after reports, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes will speak, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
and Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer will talk 
of ‘‘The Meadville Summer Institute.” 


Work at King’s Chapel. 


Two years ago King’s Chapel started out 
upon a new venture—that of having a college 
graduate attached to its staff, whose entire 
time should be devoted to the hosts of Uni- 
tarian students coming to Boston from all 
parts of the United States. At first the work 
was very indefinite, as the needs of the stu- 
dents had to be determined little by little, 
but last year a good working basis was es- 
tablished, and it is expected that this year 
even more will be accomplished. In the fall 
the principal work of the Student Secretary 
is to find suitable lodgings for the girls, and 
to try and make them feel at home by calling 
upon them and offering help along any line, 
from choosing a winter hat to finding work 
for those who want to earn all or part of their 
way. Later in the year suppers are held 
on the second Sunday of each month at the 
King’s Chapel House, 102 Chestnut Street, 
where the girls may have a chance to’ meet 
each other as well as some of the people 
living in and around Boston. Last year also 
a flourishing Red Cross Club was organized 
and carried on by the students, and large 
monthly contributions were sent to the Red 
Cross headquarters. The Club met once a 
week, and after two hours’ work hot choco- 
late and crackers were served, and a ca 
good time followed. 

This year a new departure has been anita 
Two furnished rooms and a bath have been 
taken at 106 Chestnut Street, two doors from 
the King’s Chapel House, the parlors and — 
piano of which are to be at the disposal of 
the occupants of the rooms. Good but in- — 
expensive meals may be had at the New — 


om 1 this salt beginning a house devoted 


to the interests of Unitarian students in 


Boston may result—a house where Unitarian 
parents may send their girls with perfect 
confidence that they will receive the best of 
care during their stay in Boston. For further 
information about the student work, applica- 
tion should be made to Miss Katharine D. 
Williams, 102 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
Office hours, 11 to 12 M. daily except Wednes- 
day. Telephone, Haymarket 3176-R. The 
Student Secretary would be glad to receive 
the names of any girls who are coming to 
Boston to study this winter, and she is also 
able to dispose advantageously of any extra 
tickets to concerts, lectures, etc., among the 
students. 


Books Wanted. 


Rey. William A. Alleyn of Griffith, Ind., is 
very anxious to obtain the following books; 
MecMaster’s “‘ History of the United States’’; 
Milman’s ‘History of the Jews’’; Way- 
land’s or Porter’s ‘‘ Moral Science’’; and the 
American Standard Revised Bible, in clear 
type. 

An extract from Mr. Alleyn’s letter ex- 
plains why these books will be of great use 
to him:— 

“The past summer has been a very wet 
and cold season. Our people, mostly truck 
farmers, have practically lost their crops, and 
among the evils arising from this state of 
things my salary has not been paid up.... 
Three young men living outside my parish 
have asked me to help them in their studies. 
They work all day in the steel mills at Gary. 
They ask for three evenings a week. Two of 
these men are preparing for a theological 
course, the third one is going to Valparaiso 
University to prepare for teaching. I have 
none of these books, and either I must have 
them or lose the work, and that means a 
dollar and a half an evening.” 

I have known Mr. Alleyn for many years, 
and I sincerely hope that some of the readers 
of the Register will be interested in his need, 
and will help him to obtain the books, either 
sending them or the means to purchase 
them. His express address is Ross, Ind. 

L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Development of Unitarian Thought is 
the general theme presented on Wednesday 
and Friday mornings at 10.30. Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, Rev. Albert Lazenby, and Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness have brought to the sub- 
ject the result of broad scholarship and 
personal knowledge, which have vivified 
their lectures on Servetus, Socinus, and 
English Unitarian development. On Friday, 
24th, Dr. J. H. Crooker began the series deal- 
ing with Unitarians in America by speaking 
of Unitarians as Congregationalists. An 
absolute separation of church and state, 
each church independent yet having fra- 
ternal relations with other churches, no 
orders in the church, but. all equal each with 


the other, are the principles of the Congre- 
gationalist organization. Dr. Crooker ex- 


plained the influence of Rev. John Wise of 
ae of whom little is written, but who 


eo Sener cas indepemeny: that his 
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writing and ‘eat stamped the idea of 
democracy on the civil and religious life of 
America, Dr. Crooker’s succeeding  lect- 
ures will be given as follows: November 3, 
“Channing and the Doctrine of Human 
Nature’’; November 5, ‘““God’’; November 
10, “Revelation’”’?; November 12, “Jesus’’ 
November 17, “Miracles”; November 19, 
“Salvation”; November 24, “Future Life’’; 
December 1, ‘Importance of the Church.” 
These subjects include the important points 
of Unitarian belief. Any who are inter- 
ested to know the attitude generally of 
Unitarians on these points are invited to 
come and share the privilege of these lect- 
ures. 

The six lectures on Religious Education by 
Mrs. Grace E. Marshall, Ph.D., of Dayton, 
Ohio (two lectures each day, at 10 a.m.), 
begin on Saturday, December 11, with the 
following topics: (1) ‘‘What Makes a 
Teacher’’; (2) ‘The Mystery of the Child.” 
Friday, December 17, (1) “Social Psychol- 
ogy”; (2) ‘‘The-Subconscious Mind.’ Sat- 
urday, December 18, (1) ‘The Contribution 
of the Child”’; (2) ‘‘Religious Education and 
Modern Culture.” 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


The Fair. 


The fair about which the young people 
of our denomination have talked so much 
and worked for these last few weeks and 
months is now taking place at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, and deserves the patron- 
age of every loyal Unitarian, November 4, 
5, and 6. 

There are many attractive articles for sale, 
and the entertainments are most pleasing. 
Do not forget the Saturday afternoon per- 
formance for the children, which consists of 
fancy dancing by two little girls, Katharine 
and Doris Whitney, aged respectively six and 
eight years; grown-ups, too, will enjoy see- 
ing them in their solo and costume work. 
This alone is well worth coming a long dis- 
tance to witness. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The regular fall meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation was held on Sunday, 
October 17, in the Unitarian church at 
Newton Centre at four o’clock. Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson opened the meeting with a de- 
votional service. The president, Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, presided while the treasurer and 
secretary read their reports, and then an- 
nounced the following committees: dramatic 
exchange, Miss Ruth Lufkin, Arlington, 
chairman; Miss Haynes, Watertown; Miss 
Hooker, Arlington; Miss Spaulding, East 
Lexington; Miss Metcalf, Winchester; Miss 
Darling, Cambridge; Miss Spaulding, Newton 
Centre; and Mrs. Preble, Waltham; commit- 
tee on membership, Mr. F. Stanley Howe, 
Cambridge, chairman; nominating commit- 
tee, Miss Caroline Burrage, West Newton, 
chairman; Mr. Orendorff, Concord; Mr. 


Schlaffhorst, Cambridge; Mr. Robbins, 
Carlisle; and Miss Hammatt, Newton 
Centre. A 


Miss Foster reported progress on the part 


of the candy-table committee in its arrange-| §. B. 
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ments for the bazaar. The roll-call followed, 
showing ninety-three delegates present from 
fourteen organizations in the district. 

_ At the close of the business session Rev. 
William I. Nichols of Sherborn gave a very 
forceful and interesting address to the young 


; | people, calling to their attention the facts con- 


cerning the founding of the first Young 
People’s Religious Union in Littleton thirty- 
five years ago, with which he was connected. 
He urged the reading of the Christian Register 
as the common organ of Unitarians, which 
would give them a feeling of the bond which 
holds them together. He especially wanted 
the young people to consecrate themselves to 
religion and to service. 

From 6 to 7 P.M. a very bountiful repast 
was enjoyed through the hospitality of the 
members of the Hale Union of Newton 
Centre. P 

In the evening the devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline. The sermon preached by Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, England, 
was unusually interesting and intensely in- 
spiring, leaving all much to think about. 

The meeting adjourned at eight o’clock. 
A. V. Keene, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Otto Lyding, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. Cer- 
tificate granted Oct. 7, 1915. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


Rev. George William Bell, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. 
Certificate granted Oct. 7, 1915. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


Rév. William Barton Watson is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending April 
7, 1916. . Certificate ) issued Oct:'7,;) 1915.! : 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert 
F. Leavens, Committee for New England. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will be 
held Monday, November 8,11 A.M., in Chan- 
ning Hall. Rev. Otto Lyding will preside, and 
Rev. Martin K. Schermerhorn of Cambridge 


Marriages, 


At Athol, Mass., October 28, by Rev. Carl G. Horst of 
Wollaston, George Wilmarth Cromb of Mendon and Sarah 
Maude Amsden, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Amsden, of Athol. 


AR-PREGLACIAL MEN. Dates wanted by 
lecturer, Rev. Theo. L. Dean, 197 Cross Street, 
Malden, Mass. 


I OME FOR INVALIDS in country, with a doc- 

tor’s family. Careful medical attention, pleasant 
rooms, location near car line. Charles M. Flagg, M.D., 
Wenham, Mass. Tel. Hamilton 21-Y. 


A SMALL LIBERAL CONGREGATION in 

a Western State isin need of hymn and service books. 
Can some society that has laid aside “Unity Hymns, 
Chorals and Responsive Readings,” or some other late 
collection, supply it with forty or ae copies? Address 
., care Christian Register. 
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will give the address, on ‘“‘Universal Divine 
Parentage Biologically Stated.” All are in- 
vited. 

Meetings. 

South MippLEesEx CoNFERENCE.—The 
Conference met at the First Parish Church in 
Medford, Wednesday, October 27, President 
James O. Fagan presiding. Rey. Henry C. 
Parker of Woburn spoke on ‘‘ The Home and 
the Church.” Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Anita ‘Trueman Pickett, Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald and others took part in the dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Cyrus FE. Dallin gave a stirring 
and informing address upon her work during 
eleven years with a Boys’ Hobby Club. The 
devotional service at noon was conducted by 
Rev. H. W. Pinkham of Melrose. Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs invited the members of the 
Conference to accept the hospitality of the 
First Parish of Medford for the luncheon and 
social hour. In the afternoon Rev. Frederick 
May Eliot of Cambridge gave a strong ad- 
dress on ‘The Community and the Church.” 
He indicated that the church in the larger 
sense is the community itself, organized for 
moral and religious purposes, and urged that 
our churches should aim to reach and influ- 
ence not simply the pew-holders and their 
children, but all persons of each community, 
and all the children. Under usual conditions 
the church should be the servant of the 
community as well as the leader, but in 
times of crisis the call to the church is im- 
perative to take up the work of civic leader- 
ship and so render the highest possible ser- 
vice to the community at large. Discussion 
was opened by Rev. William H. Ramsay of 
Wellesley Hills, who was followed by Rev. 
J. P. MacCarthy, Rev. Hilary Bygrave, 
Dr. Wiiliam Bell, and others. At the close 
of the session Prof. Chisholm of Tuskegee 
made a brief and eloquent appeal on behalf 
of the Negroes of America, and especially 
those of the Southland. The meeting closed 
with singing, and a benediction by Rev. 
Henry C. Parker. Harold L. Pickett, Secre- 
tary. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The au- 
tumn meeting was held with the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Berlin, October 13 and 14. 
. Rey. Charles E. Beals preached the sermon, 
and devotional exercises were conducted by 
Rev. Herman F. Lion of Berlin and Rev. 
H. R. Hubbard of Hubbardston. On Thurs- 
day morning Rev. J. W. Macdonald of 
West Upton conducted a devotional service. 
The Unitarian church proving too small for 
the attendance, the Conference adjourned 
to the Congregational church. Charles L. 
Wilder of Lancaster was president of the Con- 
ference. Rev. J. C. Duncan reported favor- 
ably of the work accomplished in Clinton by 
Miss Frances E. White, the parish assistant, 
especially among the children, to whom most 
of her attention for the first month had been 
directed. It was voted that the directors of 
the Conference confer with the several 
churches about securing a parish assistant 
to devote all her time to the churches of the 
Conference. ‘The first speaker on ‘The Sup- 
port of the Church” was Rey. W. I. Nichols 
of Cambridge. He said that the first ques- 
tion is the worthiness of the church to be 
supported, and the second, the quality of its 
leadership. For the future support of the 
liberal church we look to the fathers and 
mothers raising their boys and girls for the 
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ministry. We must make the church worth 
supporting, and parents must bring up their 
children for the church. Rev. E. A. Rum- 
ball, publicity and efficiency agent of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
“Financial Support.” To get money we 
must have members, and to get members 
we need a campaign of publicity and effi- 
ciency. Mr. Rumball advocated extensive 
advertising. Publicity work should begin 
in the Sunday-school. For this work the 
church should appropriate sufficient funds. 
A luncheon for about four hundred was 
served by the Berlin church in the Town 
Hall. 

Upon reassembling, the thanks of the Con- 
ference were extended to the Berlin Society 
for its bountiful hospitality, to the preacher 
of the sermon and the speakers of the day, 
—also to the Congregational church for the 
use of its meeting-house. 

The afternoon topic was the General Con- 
ference at San Francisco. Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester of Salem described the journey and 
told of the various stopping-places. The 
result of the Conference was a new broaden- 
ing of the spirit. Among the results are a 
better acquaintance with our missionary 
fields. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the last speaker, 
gave high praise to Mr. Ware of Fitchburg 
for organizing the pilgrimage to San Fran- 
cisco. Ringing throughout the Conference, 
said Dr. Eliot, was the note of spiritual opti- 
mism. A contribution for the work of a 
parish assistant amounted to $33.69. The 
Conference was closed by the singing of a 
hymn, and the benediction by Rev. C. A. 
Henderson of Hopedale. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


THe NEw ENGLAND Associate ALLIANCE. 
—On Thursday, October 21, the Associate 
Alliance was most delightfully entertained 
by the Putnam Benevolent Society, Church 
of the Unity, Winchendon, Mass. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Prescott Keyes, introduced Rev. 
Alfred Free, who extended a cordial wel- 
come and spoke appreciatingly of The Alli- 
ance as the heart of our parish life. 

Mrs. A. S. Marshall gave an interesting re- 
port of work done by the branch at Concord, 
N.H. One excellent point was that Alliance 
programmes must give the women what they 
want and thus increase the attendance, 
and also give as many as possible something 
to do. Each woman must feel her individual 
responsibility. On motion of Mrs. Atherton 
the meeting, standing, sent a message of love 
and sympathy to the treasurer, Lucia Clapp 
Noyes, in her sorrow at the death of her hus- 
band, Dr. William Noyes. 

Mrs. Monteith, president of the Jamaica 
Plain Branch, read the report of that branch, 
which Mrs. Noyes had prepared. It was a 
model report of a model branch. Miss Effie FE. 
Whitman gave a stirring account of “The 
Unitarian Pilgrimage’’ and of the distressing 
condition prevailing in the churches of the 
Canadian West, due to the war, and told how 
heroically they are trying to meet the crisis. 
Financial help at this time would be of 
inestimable value. A _ collection of $61 
was taken as a result of the strong plea. 
Mrs. Blair ably presented the cause of the 
Endowment Fund. Every woman must 
have felt it her special duty to carry the 
story of the Canadian churches and of the 
Endowment Fund home to her church and 
Alliance, One hundred and seventy answered 
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the roll-call, and sixty branches were repre- 
sented, from four States. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Atherton 
offered a resolution, extending to Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, England, a 
cordial greeting, recognizing in him a leader 
in the best liberal religious thought, and a 
strong and valued supporter of the organized 
work of Unitarian women both here and in 
England. 

Mrs. Atherton gave a short address entitled 
“To-day.” She spoke of The Alliance and 
the responsibility to keep to the standards 
and the high ideals of the founders. Our 
first desire must always be to quicken the 
religious life. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
hostess branch for gracious hospitality. 
The programme for the day ended with 
an enlightening address by Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, on ‘‘ The Expansion of Re- 
ligion.”” In the early days, to be religious 
one had to accept certain doctrines; nowa- 
days some think their religion, some feel 
their religion, and some live their religion. 
There is a true church wherever hand meets 
hand in a true spirit of brotherly love. This 
is the purest and simplest form of Christian 
faith. One reason our church has not ex- 
panded more is because we have hidden 
our faith under a _ bushel-basket. With 
the new conception of our responsibilities we 
are at last realizing that our heritage must 
be proclaimed. 

The next meeting will be at Jamaica 
Plain in January. Frieda Billings Cush- 
man, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BELFAST, Mk.—First Parish, Rev. Arthur 
E. Wilson: This ninety-seven-year-old build- 
ing, containing a town clock which strikes 
the hours on a Paul Revere bell cast in 1819, 
during the summer and fall went into the 
hands of carpenters, masons, and painters. 
It has come out with renewed strength and 
beauty, and the people and minister are 
justly proud of it. Planned on the lines 
familiar to New England church architect- 
ure of a hundred years ago, with full-length 
galleries on the sides and end, under its new 
decorations of French gray tint with ivory 
white wood finish and delicate stencil panel- 
ling between windows, the noble proportions 
of the auditorium are now more clearly re- 
vealed, and the church assumes a dignity 
unknown before. The great expense of this 
work has been largely met by the generosity 
of The Alliance of the church and resident 
and absent friends of the parish. The first 
meeting was held October 24, when a large 
audience heard the minister preach on 
“The Glorious Church.” Since the 12th 
of September the church has united with 
the Universalist society, Mr. Wilson preach- 
ing on four of the Sundays. On October 3 
Mr. Wilson supplied for the Congregational 
minister. Probably in no city of its size 
in the United States is to be found better 
harmony and fellowship among ministers. 
Union services are held once a month in the 
Opera House, each minister preaching in turn. 
During the summer five union services were 
held outdoors, Unitarians serving two-fifths 
of the time, Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton (a 
former minister of Belfast) the second Sunday, 
and Mr. Wilson the last. In a few weeks 
at one of the moving-picture houses there 
will be inaugurated another Sunday evening — 


: 
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movement in an attempt to get at the un- 
churched, using free pictures to do the 
preaching instead of the usual sermon. ‘This 
movement will be under the auspices of the 
Congregational, Universalist, and Unitarian 
ministers, and the proprietor of the moving- 


picture house. 


EuGENE, OrE—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edward Day: The pastor by request 
is preaching a series of sermons on “The 
Higher Critics and the Old Testament,” 
that are constructive in character, tracing 
the growth in the thought of Jehovah among 
the Hebrews, and their advance in ethics 
and religion. Dr. H.S. Sheldon, head of the 
Educational Department of the University, 
has an enthusiastic class in “‘ The Psychology 
of Religious Experience” that is doing 
good work during the Sunday-school hour. 


Fresno, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Christopher G. Ruess: Mr. Ruess 
preached in October four sermons on The 
Deeper Meaning of the Exposition, specifi- 
cally dealing with the spiritual significance 
of the great groups of statuary: ‘‘The 
Rediscovery of Goodness,” as typified in 
Attilio Piccirilli’s ‘‘The Outcast,’ at the 
entrance of the Fine Arts Building; ‘The 
Going of Yesterday and the Coming of To- 
morrow,” as typified in ‘‘The End of the 
Trail,’ and ‘‘The Adventurous Bowman,” 
surmounting the Column of Progress; the 
Walt Whitman inscription in the Court of 
the Universe and its commentary in the 
statues of ‘‘ The Rising Sun” and ‘‘ Descend- 
ing Night”; ‘‘The Beatitudes of the Expo- 
sition: Four Messages to the Soul.’’ Each 
Sunday he gives a five-minute sermon 
prelude, which in October covered James 
Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Five Points of Unitari- 
anism.” 


KatamMazoo, Micu.—The People’s Church, 
Rev. George F. Patterson: With progress 
of a revival here, one of the Billy Sunday 
type, the church has experienced a steadily 
increasing interest and attendance, especially 
on the part of students of the normal school 
and college, and many others who believe 
that religion had outgrown the old pagan 
dogmas, and that the ideals for which we 
have contended were really no longer matters 
of dispute, but the common property of all 
churches. Naturally they have turned here. 
Only the Congregational church refused to 
be identified with the movement, except the 
Roman Catholic, the Episcopal, and the 
People’s Church. This is the only pulpit 
that has had anything to say on the topics 
“mistreated” at the Tabernacle. At the 
outset the press of the city would give no 
space, as even the priceless front page was 
given over to the evangelist, but the attitude 
is changing. Extracts from a recent sermon 
by Mr. Patterson were solicited by the press, 
and printed. If it were possible to follow 
this meeting with the right kind of revival, 
and command the services of two or three of 
the best men, utilizing the curiosity as to 
things religious that has already been 
aroused, particularly with regard to the liberal 
interpretation of mooted points, real results 
and lasting benefits would be realized. The 
resident minister can do much, but it is one 
man against an army. Even though truth 


be his shield and buckler, even though he | 
_ defend himself nobly, retain his position, add 
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to it somewhat, if he had sufficient support 
he might turn his defence into a conquest. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: Dr. Moore’s 
sermon topics this month will include ‘How 
Gods are Made”; ‘‘ Peace and Preparedness: 
History Stranger than Fiction’’; ‘A Study 
of Present Conditions in the Light of Gals- 
worthy’s play ‘The Mob’”’; “Inventions and 
Constructive Genius as America’s Reasons 
for Thanksgiving.” The Sunday evening 
lecture course which proved popular last 
season will be resumed on November 21. 
On that date Dr. Moore will begin a series of 
five lectures on ‘‘Jesus, Historical or Theo- 
logical.’”’ Following this series there is to 
be one of seven lectures on ‘High Tides in 
European Culture,’ followed by the Lenten 
series on “‘ The Problem of Evil as Illustrated 
by the Satans of Literature.” 


UXBRIDGE, Mass.—The First Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Rev. A. N. Foster: The season’s 
work has opened with good promise. The 
last Alliance meeting was largely attended, 
and the subject, ‘Votes for Women,” 
was ably presented in a debate which 
aroused much interest. At the later busi- 
ness session fifty dollars per year were 
voted for the local ‘‘Good Samaritan” dis- 
trict nurse, and twenty-five dollars for the 
Unitarian churches in the Canadian North- 
west. The annual fair was held in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday, October 27. 
Among the gratifying results was a money 
return of five hundred dollars. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the annual union 
Thanksgiving service of the local churches, 
which is held with this church this year. 


Wa.LtHAM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The New 
Manual affords a convenient reference-book 
with a complete list of the members of the 
parish, the present officers of the various 
organizations, together with some statistics 
of general interest, and several photographs. 
It also serves as a souvenir of the two hun- 
dred and twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the parish. 


WorceksTER, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Charles Edward Beals: Mr. Beals has 
announced his sermon topics up to Decem- 
ber. One central and unifying thought runs 
through them all; namely, nature, at the 
cost of terrible human suffering, has devel- 
oped a fighting instinct in man. To sup- 
pose that this battle habit must either be 
thrown away or forever find expression in 
man-killing is to impeach the goodness of 
the universe. Religion is the best and the 
intended outlet for the spirit of soldierliness, 
and in place of military strife there will be 
waged a moral warfare in which the soldier 
virtues will find their real and permanent 
application. Hence the lessons which have 
been so dearly learned in the school of blood- 
shed probably are the very things most need- 
ful to the unbloody soldier of righteousness 
in his effort to ‘live the life” and “fight the 
good fight.” 

Personals, 

Rev. Jasper LI. Douthit’s eighty-first 
birthday was celebrated at Lithia Springs, 
Ill., on Sunday, October ro, and well-deserved 
honors were paid to the man to whom his 


U 


friends and the community owe a debt of 
deep gratitude for his work through busy 
years. The reception was held in the grove, 
and an old-fashioned camp-meeting dinner 
was followed by adjournment to the library 
chapel, where Mr. Douthit preached an 
earnest and vigorous sermon. 


Three lectures on Universal Divine Paren- 
tage in the light of the demonstrations of 
biological science will be given by Rev. 
Martin Kellogg Schermerhorn, as follows: 
(1) ‘Universal Divine Parentage Biologi- 
cally Stated,” to the Metaphysical Club, 30 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, November 5, 3 
P.M.; (2) ‘Universal Divine Parentage Bio- 
logically Confirmed,” to the Sunday Forum in 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church, Novem- 
ber 7, 4 P.m.; (3) ‘‘Reply to Popular Denials 
of Universal Divine Parentage,” to the Min- 
isters’ Club, Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
November 8, 10.30 a.m. These lectures are 
open to all, and free except at the Meta- 
physical Club, where the tickets of admission 
are twenty-five cents to non-members. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ...............0e0ee00s $2,665.71 
Oct. 4. Mrs. Cecil Stewart, Boston, Mass...... 100.09 
5. Society in Ottawa, (are Pee 5.00 
14. George Soulé, New Orleans, La. : 5.00 
14. Clifford S. Laws, South Eliot, Me.. 2.00 
18. Society in Greeley, Col.. 25.00 
20. Society in Rochester, N. Y.. 80.00 
20. Mrs. Charles W. Curti s, Marlboro, Mass. 10.00 
21. Society in Waterbury, Conn.. ip 5.00 
23. Sunday School, Wollaston, Mass....... 5.00 
25. Horace Dodd, Brookline, Mass 0:8 15.00 
26. Associate Members. 18.00 

30. Society in Petersham, “Mass., “to create a 
Tie) MemDershey wi. «cou «ive ecco +e 50.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 15. Sunday School, New Bedford, Mass.. 25.00 
25. Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass... 10.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Oct. 16. Sunday School pay Soricty, F Petersham, 
ati : 29.15 
$3,040.86 


Henry M. WI.uiaMs, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


California Pilgrims. 


A feature of the Young People’s Religious 
Union fair will be a reunion of the Unitarian 
pilgrims who took the trip to California 
last August, at Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
on the evening of Friday, November 5. 
There will be a musical programme from 8 to 
9.15 by the Hereford Club chorus, conducted 
by Clarence Hay and assisted by Mr. Alfred 
Derghansen, baritone soloist. After the 
concert there will be dancing. It is expected 
that a large number of the pilgrims will be 
present. 


The plans for water transportation from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf took a long step 
forward last month when the new steamer 
Steel City made the voyage from La Salle to 
New Orleans with a thousand tons of freight 
that barges had carried from Chicago to La 
Salle. The voyage showed very clearly the 
need of a larger number of public wharves 
and warehouses at points along the Missouri 
and the Mississippi, if water transportation 
is to be what its advocates hope it will be. 
Fifteen cities are building, or planning to 
build, better terminal facilities. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. T'wickembury; ‘they’ 
were very careful about that infectious mem- 
branous croup. They had anecdotes hang- 
ing up all over the house.” 


“Stand up, Freddie, and make me a 
sentence containing the word ‘seldom.’”’ 
Freddie paused; then, with a flush of 
triumph on his face, he replied, “Last week 
father had five horses, but yesterday he 
seldom.’”’—Tit-Bits. 


“On what do you base your assertion that 
country people are brighter and more in- 
telligent than city people, Hy?” asked the 
summer boarder. ‘Why, right here in my 
almanac,” replied Farmer Hyperbole Meders, 
“it says in the cities the population is a lot 
denser than in the rural districts.’”’-—Judge. 


During the hearing of a lawsuit, the judge 
reproved a man for making unnecessary 
noise. ‘‘Your Honor,” was the reply, “I 
have lost my overcoat, and I am looking 
about to find it.” ‘‘ Well, sir,” said the judge, 
“people often lose whole suits here without 
making so much disturbance as that.’”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


A steamer was stopped in the mouth of 
the river, owing to fog. An old lady inquired 
of the captain the cause of the delay. ‘‘Can’t 
see up the river,” replied the captain. ‘But 
I can see the stars overhead,” continued the 
old lady. ‘‘Yes,” said the captain, gruffly, 
“but until the boilers burst we ain’t a-going 
that way.’’—Exchange. 


An old darky appeared in the doctor’s 
office one morning, plainly very low in his 
mind. The doctor, recognizing his old 
patient, greeted him in his most inspiriting 
manner. ‘‘ Well, Elijah, how is the rheuma- 
tism these days?” ‘‘Porley, porley, sah!” 
replied Elijah, dejectedly. ‘‘Belieb me, 
Marse Doctor, I’se jest a movin’ picture ob 
pain!’’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Mrs. Fiske, the actress, tells this story of 
Richard Mansfield: He was keenly sensitive 
to his surroundings. He would not allow 
any unnecessary noise on the stage while 
the .curtain was up. Once in the Park 
Theatre in Brooklyn he came off the scene 
in something of a rage, and demanded: 
“What's that noise? Have it stopped!’ 
“Tt’s the rain on the roof,” said one of the 
stage hands. ‘‘ Well, have it stopped!” he 
said, and strode off to his dressing-room.— 
American Magazine. 


When James A. Garfield was president 
of Oberlin College, a man brought for en- 
trance as a student his son, for whom he 
wished a shorter course than the regular 
one. ‘‘The boy can never take all that in,’’ 
said the father. ‘‘He wants to get through 
quicker. Can you arrange it for him?” ‘Oh, 
yes,” said Mr. Garfield. “He can take a 
short course; it all depends on what you 
want to make of him. When God wants 
to make an oak he takes a hundred years, 
but he takes only two months to make a 
squash.’’—Exchange. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was to 
officiate at an important service in Lon- 
don. The main entrance to the Abbey was 
opened, and a great space roped off so that 
the dignitaries might alight from their 
equipages unmolested. When a _ dusty 
fourwheeler crossed the square, driven by a 
fat red-faced cabby, bobbies rushed out to 
head him off. ‘‘Get out of ’ere,”’ one of them 
called briskly. ‘‘This entrance is reserved 
for the Archbishop.” With a wink and a 
backward jerk of his thumb the irrepressible 
cabby replied cheerfully, ‘‘I ’ave the old 
duffer inside.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Acc>~>tion. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local uu.cc$ at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Ai.erican Unitarian Association. * 


Founded in 1825. athe Rael 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 


and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building |. 


metas) publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. " : 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
potas churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass, 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets bienially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

. President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San. Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ; 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the Sree of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” > = 
ee Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rey. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. is 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 
fi ens with foot. Hands never 
ouch. 


SE 
The STEPHENSON Underground Garbage 
wu editor “* and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily | 
. waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
| Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
}| Look for our Trade Marks 
4| Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


GEO. 
Street, 


For Sale by 
272 Congress 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Combines home life in the country with careful instruc- 
tion. Develops character and womanliness. Academic 
and homemaking courses, music, art, and expression. 
Mrs. ELISABETH MaTHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., Principal, 
Weston, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects, 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled 
Low charges. Scholarships. g 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-school Directors, Headworkers 


; 


of Church Settlements, and Club ers. to men 
ae eles ern, undogma Ue Sebolarty practical 2 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelli 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
ss Seraite i institastoa: during ve tthe: St 

uarter o special students with scholarship 
Apply to Fee. Souraworts, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


~ “ye 
5 


Meadville, Pennsylvania, 


